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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN OLD LADY living near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree. were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest balloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current—and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her real wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U. S. Savings 
Bonds — back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount—your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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DU PONT IN FLORIDA PART Il 


The story of DuPont’s never yielding battle for 
control of the Florida East Coast Railway and how 
it has become their greatest victory. The back- 
ground of the battle with the Atlantic Coast Line 
and why DuPont won. Some observations about 
FEC’s future and a brief history of the railroad 
that Florida pioneer Henry Flagler pushed through 
a wilderness. 


A LOOK AT THE FLORIDA APPAREL INDUSTRY 


Another TREND survey-story which takes you 
inside Florida’s important apparel industry. People 
in the industry talk about how Florida sets styles, 
the effect of the past Winter’s bitter cold weather, 
how they run their business and what they look 
for in the future. 


ROADS FOR FLORIDA...CEMENT VS. ASPHALT 


A hot exchange between two industries who seek 
to show the advantages to Florida of their road- 
building material. Two experts on the subject 
who don’t mind voicing their opinion about the 
shortcomings of the other’s product. A highly 
interesting look into a decision that could vitally 
affect Mr. Florida taxpayer. 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 


A handy reference to help you locate industrial 
supplies and services in Florida. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Few understand Florida's stra- 
tegic position in the nation’s air 
freight industry. TREND next 
month will take you deep into 
this business which could 
mean much to Florida industry. 


COMING 


TREND will take a look at 
“FLORIDA’S RICHEST MEN.” 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa. Florida. 
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Florida Ad Tax Proposal Likely 
In 1959, Tampa Ad Man Says 


FLORIDA ADVERTISING TAX 
is likely to be proposed in 1959 
legislature unless its undesirability 
can be proved to lawmakers before- 
hand. “Start laying the groundwork 
now to oppose such legislation,” 
Henry Quednau, Miami and Tampa 
ad agency head, told members of 
the Florida Newspaper Advertising 
Executive Association. 

“Some legislators would like to 
take from 3 to 10 per cent of the 
$10 billion dollars spent annually 
in the United States on advertising,” 
Quednau stated. “If members of 
our state legislature knew the whole 
picture, I don’t think they would 
favor such a tax in Florida.” He 
urged the association to organize a 
committee to see what can be done 
to “stop the tax in Florida.” 

Also opposing any sort of advertis- 
ing tax was Dean Charles Rovetta, of 
Florida State University School of 
Business. 

“The major industries of our state 
are advertising sensitive,” he ex- 
plained. “Tourism, citrus, vegetables 
and sea products are especially sus- 
ceptible to consumer preferences 
which are constantly subjected to 
strong competitive pressures. 

“Advertising, by increasing busi- 
ness, produces a larger base on 
which numerous taxes are col- 
lected,” Dean Rovetta said. “By 
reducing volume, a depressing tax 
on advertising stimulus might actu- 
ally reduce tax collections.” 


FAIR TAX ASSESSMENT of 
Florida property can come only 
through legislative help, Gov. LeRoy 
Collins stated. Conceding that the 
problem is complex, the Governor 
said he had not lessened his deter- 
mination that county tax assessors 
follow laws requiring full cash value 
assessments. Unsure of just what 
he will ask of the legislature next 
year, Collins said he definitely will 
want provisions for tax rates to be 
lowered where assessments are 
raised. Purpose behind raising tax 
assessments is to place on tax rolls 
some properties now totally exempt 
under Florida's $5000 homestead 
exemption plan. 
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YOUTH IN POORER COUN- 
TIES shouldn’t become discouraged 
and leave Florida—“better days are 
coming,” is the claim of B. R. Fuller, 
Sr., director of the State Develop- 
ment Commission. He disagrees 
with the theory that youngsters 
should be encouraged to leave 
poorer sections. 

An exodus of younger people 
would defeat the development com- 
mission's hope of improving the 
economy of sparsely-populated rural 
counties, he said. “We would like 
to see the young people stay home, 
because youth is likely to provide 
the fresh ideas and energy needed 
for economic expansion.” 

Fuller said Florida has counties 
where population and aggregate 
wealth are small, but most persons 
living there had means for support 
comparable to that of larger and 
wealthier counties. 

He expressed the commission’s 
feeling that “if the people of these 
areas have the desire and willing- 
ness to work, general economic 
conditions can be improved to a 
point where young people coming 
up will have satisfactory economic 
and cultural opportunities. There 
is not a single area in Florida where 
the economic climate is hopeless.” 


ANALYSTS SAY Florida will gain 
17 per cent in new homes in the 
next five years. In the half-decade, 
economists expect 54% million new 
non-farm homes to be built in the 
nation, nearly 2 million of them in 
the south. 


PRESIDENT Byron K. Elliott of 
John Hancock Mutual Life. Insur- 
ance Co. said on recent visit to 
Florida that the firm has investments 
exceeding $128 million in the state 
and is “considering many more.” 


U. S. SEN. George Smathers 
reports Florida’s forest industry has 
grown to a billion dollar industry 
with an annual payroll of $112 mil- 
lion but that “we still need to plant 
50 million acres of barren land.” 
Florida is leading the South in the 
soft wood industry, he said, with a 
value of more than $100 million a 
year. 


FLORIDA building costs trend 
looks good compared to other South- 
east areas, according to figures of 
F. W. Dodge Corp., N. Y 

For the year ending in March, 
Tampa and Tallahassee showed a 
building cost drop of one per cent, 
even with biggest drops in cities 
sampled over the country. 


Jacksonville topped Florida with 
a three per cent rise, Miami was 
up two per cent. In other Southeast 
cities Montgomery had the greatest 
increase, eight per cent, with five 
per cent reported for Atlanta, seven 
for Memphis and four for Jackson, 
Miss. Nationwide, the average was 
a one per cent advance. In 17 years 
building costs have grown 142 per 
cent. 


EXTRA GAS TAXES, with money 
spent in the district in which it is 
raised, is Gov. LeRoy Collins’ tenta- 
tive solution for Florida highway 
building. “I think it essential to 
Florida's progress that we not do a 
half-way or a three-fourths job (of 
road building and maintenance),” he 
said, “but that we do a full job- 
if we can have the means to accom- 
plish it.” 


NATIONALIZATION OF RAIL- 
ROADS has always been the first 
concern of Socialist and Com- 
munist governments, the Tampa 
Traffic Club was told by P. J. Lee, 
Atlantic Coast Line assistant vice 
president. And government con- 
trol of our railroads would be the 
“first step toward loss of the Amer- 
ican way of life,” he said. Lee 
blamed unfair regulation for the rail- 
roads’ losses to other modes of 
transportation. 

“An absurd handicap on _sail- 
roads,” he called the agricultural 
exemption enabling truck lines to 
compete without governmental reg- 
ulation on hauling farm products. 
Emphasizing the importance of rail- 
roads in the nation’s defense setup, 
he added that railroads are the 
largest taxpayers in the nation, with 


every taxing authority down to 
school district level “taking a 
measure.” 
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“IN MY OPINION Lakeland has 
the best labor source in the South- 
east, especially in skilled women 
workers,’ said David Nunn, presi- 
dent and owner of the Central 
Florida Processors Co. 

The company is planning to dou- 
ble its capacity for next season, 
Nunn announced, and will employ 
between 500 to 600 workers at the 

ak of the season, compared to 
about 300 this season. Nunn said 
he purchased four trailer loads of 
peeling and sectionizing tables from 
the Plymouth Citrus Growers Asso- 
ciation to use in the expansion. 

“The reason we are moving these 
and expanding our production here 
in Lakeland is what I think is Lake- 
land’s secret weapon,” he said, in 
citing the city’s labor supply. 

The plant draws workers from 
Plant City, Mulberry, Winter Haven, 
Bartow, Haines City and Davenport. 
It has closed down for the season 
and will open again in late October 
or early November, Nunn said. 


LEADERS OF Florida’s consumer 
finance industry were recently urged 
not to be “bearish” on the state’s 
future potential. 

Miami banker John M. Sessions 
told the 30th annual convention of 
the Florida Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation at Miami Beach that “Florida 
is growing and will continue to grow, 
and those in business here will grow 
with it. People are coming to Flor- 
ida by the thousands—and it is peo- 
ple who make business. 

“Things will look up in the last 
quarter of 1958 and we ought to be 
out of the rece sion and on the way 
by early 1959,” said Sessions, who 
is senior vice president of the First 
National Bank of Miami. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
lies "in the thought and action of 
the individual man, not the organi- 
zation man,” Dr. Rufus C. Harris, 
president of Tulane University, told 
1,200 candidates for degrees at the 
University of Miami's 32nd June 
commencement. 

“The big problems will be solved 
only by individual action. . . . Today 
in the time of the sputniks, we must 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
individual,” Dr. Harris told the 
graduates. 


“IT WAS A GREAT THING” for 
Schlitz and Budweiser to move to 
Tampa, Bruce Berchmans, president 
of International Breweries, Inc., 
told a Tampa luncheon group last 
month. “It certainly proves that 
good beer can be made by others in 
Tampa, too.” Berchmans pointed 
out that the advertising weight of 
these two big breweries would make 
people more beer conscious in 
Tampa, where wine drinking has 
been firmly entrenched by Latins. 


TAMPA SUPPORT for Eastern 
Air Line’s battle against other air- 
lines for the California-to-Florida 
air route was called for by Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Eastern’s chairman of 
the board. Describing present inter- 
change routes as “grossly inade- 
quate,” Rickenbacker said the new 
cross-country route “has tremendous 
possibilities” in aiding the Tampa- 
Clearwater-St. Petersburg area. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT Corp. sales 
for 1958 should approximate last 
year’s $1,232,919,000, company chair- 
man H. M. Horner told Dow Jones. 
Horner was in Florida for dedica- 
tion of the company’s new $30 
million research and development 
plant near West Palm Beach. 


AID AND TRADE CAUSED 
RECESSION, said governors from 
oil and mining states at the recent 
governors’ conference in Miami. 

“Experiencing pretty tough com- 
petition from foreign markets, Okla- 
homa feels that our recession has 
been brought about by foreign 
imports,” said the state’s Gov. Ray- 
mond Gary. 

Gov. Price Daniel, Texas, said oil 
imports have meant the loss of $1% 
million a day to his state in pro- 
duction and taxes. 

“Roots of the problem were laid 
down by the Reciprocal Trade Act 
of 1934,” stated Gov. Robert E. 
Smylie, Idaho. 

Gov. Stephen L. R. MeNichols, 
Colorado, expressed no opposition 
to foreign aid, but through it “we 
are building up our competitors,” 
he said. 

Calling for reassessment of U. S. 
foreign policy, Gov. Ernest W. 
McFarland, Arizona, said that “when 
we get a surplus in this country, 
foreign imports are damaging to our 
economy.” 


JET AIRLINERS, starting next 
year, will revolutionize travel habits 
of Floridians and visitors, is the 
prediction of Richard S. Maurer, 
Delta Air Lines vice president. 
Round trip service between Miami 
and Chicago by jet will take under 
five hours with planes traveling 
from 550 to 600 mph. 

Delivery will start this year of 
$1 billion in new equipment on 
order by the four major air lines 
serving South Florida—Delta, East- 
ern, National and Pan American. 

“These jets promise as spectacu- 
lar a revolution in the thoughts and 
habits of the businessman, the vaca- 
tionist, and the casual traveler, as 
jet fighters and jet bombers have 
brought to warfare,” Maurer asserts. 


FLORIDA CAN LOOK forward 
to an upturn in its economy with the 
beginning of the next winter season, 
Philip W. Moore, president of the 
First Research Corp., said recently 
in Miami. Addressing the Personnel 
Association of Greater Miami, Moore 
emphasized the need for Florida 
businesses and government to con- 
centrate on quality rather than 
quantity. 


AMERICA’S 13 million union 
members “might do well to boycott 
Florida oranges” and any other 
Florida product until the state's 
right-to-work law is repealed, Wil- 
liam Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer, told the 20th annual con- 
vention of the Communications 
Workers of America in Miami Beach 
recently. 

Schnitzler praised CWA President 
Joseph Beirne’s proposal that inter- 
national unions quit holding conven- 
tions in right-to-work law _ states. 
No immediate action was taken on 
the proposal. 


$50 MILLION JET MAINTE- 
NANCE CENTER at Tampa Inter- 
national Airport is the possibility 
if airport expansion plans are 
realized, stated George B. Howell, 
Tampa banker and a director of 
Eastern Air Lines. While there is 
nothing definite in the airline's plans 
for this center, Howell said he “has 
been working for a year” to bring 
such a jet age facility to the West 
Coast city. 
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WITH THE HELP OF ELEC- 
TRICITY, America grew strong and 
unafraid during the period of heavy 
immigration because the free enter- 
prise system prevailed and “it was 
freedom without any strings.” 


William C. MaclInnes, president 
of the Tampa Electric Company, 
in a talk to the Tampa Rotary Club, 
attributes this country’s rapid growth 
and opportunity to an earlier period’s 
independence from today’s regula- 
tions of bureaus, agencies and 
commissions; hearings and investi- 
gations; permissive licenses and 
Federal taxes. 

“How was the tremendous growth 
of the electric industry possible and 
why did it take place in America 
and not in Russia, or in England, or 
in Germany? The answer lies in the 
magic word . . . Democracy,” he 


said. 
“Other countries could boast of 
climate, manpower, brains and. 


natural resources in the same abund- 
ance as they existed in America, 
but,” MaclInnes added, “the differ- 
ence in opportunities was the differ- 
ence in the government.” 


FT. PIERCE-ORLANDO TURN- 
PIKE EXTENSION is “a definite 
possibility,” perhaps within two 
years, stated Tom Maule, Flor- 
ida Turnpike Authority chairman. 
Though first leg will cost only $50 
million rather than originally esti- 
mated $70 million, the big IF’s are 
a substantial traffic increase this 
summer, and a good bond market. 

Earnings on the present leg were 
down this winter, but April traffic 
was up 8 per cent over last year. 
The Authority has also recently cut 
night toll rates an average of 41% 
to encourage more use of the road 
by trucking companies. 

Maule called the Federal inter- 
state highway system a definite 
threat to any projected turnpike 
extension from Orlando to Jackson- 
ville. 

TROUBLES besetting the avia- 
tion industry are the result of 
“chronic astigmatism” of the nation’s 
leaders, Gill Robb Wilson, aviation 
pioneer, declared in Miami recently. 

Wilson, editor of Flying Maga- 
zine, said there has never been a 
time when national planning was 
abreast of aviation development. 


AUTO INSURANCE RATES can 
be maintained or lowered only 
through improved traffic _ safety, 
state treasurer and insurance com- 
missioner J. Edwin Larson told the 
annual meeting of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Among 
several proposals he aimed at the 
coming legislature are—mandatory 
re-exams for everyone involved in 
a traffic violation or accident, and 
mandatory high school driver educa- 
tion courses. “The one real deter- 
rent to accident” is, Larson claimed, 
doubling the field force of the state 
highway patrol. 


WILLIAM D. SINGER, South 
Florida’s new member on the State 
Road Board, said he favors a one- 
cent gasoline tax increase if the 
revenue is retained by individual 
counties for road needs. 

The owner of the multi-million 
dollar Royal Castle hamburger stand 
chain said his position as a board 
member rather than its chairman, 
as held by his predecessor, Wilbur 
Jones, would give him the advantage 
of concentrating on the needs of his 
own district only. 











General Capital Corporation will fulfill your 
every commercial financing requirement! We 
have the extensive facilities — the accumulated 
knowledge — the invaluable experience — to act 


advantageously for you! 


Whether your needs be large or small—allow us, 
at no cost or obligation, to give you a practical 
demonstration of our individualized service in 
handling YOUR particular commercial financing 


transactions. 
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4309 N.W. 36th Street 
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Downtown Jacksonville Sets Fast 


Pace in New Construction 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING ac- 
tivity in Jacksonville is building up 
for a surge. 

Biggest boost will come from a 
new store under construction by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., scheduled 
for completion in August of 1959. 
The new store is another mark of 
Sears expansion in Florida. Since 
1946 Sears has constructed nine new 
stores in the state: Recent locations 
include Tampa in 1957, Leesburg 
and West Palm Beach in 1956, Day- 
tona Beach and Ft. Lauderdale in 
1955, Miami-Coral Gables in 1954 
and Panama City in 1952. 

The Jacksonville store—to cost 
over $2 million, to have an area of 
nearly 220,000 square feet on four 
floors—will be the largest ever 
erected by Sears. 

Beginning of work on the Sears 
store seemed to set off a chain reac- 
tion. The May Co., a large depart- 
ment store chain, announced it was 
inspecting sites in Jacksonville for 
the location of its first southeastern 
outlet. McCrory Stores, which oper- 
ates 5¢ and 10¢ type outlets, leased 
the old Earle Hotel site across the 
street from the new Sears store and 
announced plans for a new store to 
be completed in the late summer of 
1959. 

Sears retailing activities also give 
Florida manufacturers and produc- 
ers a shot in the arm because Sears 
follows a policy of buying as much 
merchandise locally as possible. Last 
year, for example, their purchases 
in Florida totaled $7.6 million. 
Since 1946 the total has been nearly 
$55 million. Florida products pur- 
chased by Sears run the gamut from 
garments manufactured in Miami 
to furniture and shrubbery produced 
in Jacksonville. 


OFFICE BUILDING is also on 
the rise in Jacksonville. 

Peachtree Seventh, Inc., one of the 
largest office space landlords in 
Atlanta, announces plans for a block- 
long, eight-story structure in Jack- 
sonville to be rented to Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. The 
new structure will contain nearly 


225,000 feet of floor space, making it 
the second largest office building in 
the city. 

It will be the third building 
erected in Jacksonville by the Peach- 
tree Seventh company. Opening 
soon is a building, about half the size 
of the one to be leased by Southern 
Bell, which will be occupied by the 
Internal Revenue Service. Within the 
last year the company completed a 
doctor’s office building on Jackson- 
ville’s southside. 


BANKRUPTCY HAS HIT Miami 
Beach as 12 hotels, as of mid-June, 
have gone under and a half dozen 
more are poised precariously on the 
brink. 

The 12 hotels that have gone 
bankrupt differed in age, in plush- 
ness, in general character. But they 
had one common characteristic: All 
had been leased by their owners to 
operators. The hotels involved may 
not have been among the fanciest, 
top-rate luxury palaces, but neither 
were they frayed at the seams. Half 
were modish, ocean front hotels and 
the others were smaller hotels, in 
older sections or off the beach. 

The greater majority of the luxury 
hotels weathered the storm satis- 
factorily so that the sinking of only 
a dozen or two among 375 hotels 
on the beach wouldn't make it a 
disaster area for the whole resort. 

Hotelmen only blame the weather 
upon looking back. The recession, 
they say, doesn’t enter their picture 
at all. The season started with a 
record Christmas with tourists going 
home in January only after feeling 
no change in Miami Beach weather. 

The summer season may be some- 
thing else as hotelmen blame the 
recession for a 20% to 40% drop in 
advance reservations. 


JACKSONVILLE HAS BEEN 
added as a regular port of call for 
Grace Line dry cargo vessels plying 
South American trade routes. Al- 
though there is no passenger service 
out of Jacksonville, the Grace Line 
ships handle passengers in addition 
to dry cargoes. 


DUE THIS MONTH is a report 
on a study “Why industrial plants 
come to Florida” by Dr. Marshall R. 
Colberg, head of the Department of 
Economics, Florida State University, 
and Dr. Melvin L. Greenhut, depart- 
ment professor. Under contract for 
the study by the State Development 
Commission, they are contacting 
plants established in Florida during 
1956 and 1957 to learn advantages 
and disadvantages they have experi- 
enced in their Florida locations. The 
study will embrace principal market 
areas and out of state purchases of 
raw materials and components. 


THE U. S. SENATE Agriculture 
Pape eg subcommittee is be- 
ing asked to launch a research pro- 
gram in Orlando, Fla., in Texas and 
in California to develop cold resist- 
ant citrus trees. Another request is 
for research into use of pine gum. 
This industry is hard pressed by 
chemical and petroleum competition. 
The gum produces largely rosin and 
turpentine. 


JAMES VOCELLE, head of the 
Florida Industrial Commission, has 
indicated he will recommend to the 
1959 Legislature that Florida’s un- 
employment compensation program 
be broadened. Present law calls for 
maximum payments of $30 a week 
for a maximum 16 weeks. 


FISHERMEN and other nature 
lovers clamoring for free access to 
South and Central Florida Control 
district’s 15,000 square miles of fish- 
ing and hunting facilities will get a 
break. Two boat launching sites will 
be opened within 30 to 60 days and 
at least six other sites are to be 
readied in the near future. 


LATIN America’s biggest brewery 
recently announced plans to start 
marketing its beer in Greater Miami 
at prices competitive with premium 
grade U. S. beer. Consorcio de 
Cervecerian Bavaria SA, of Bogota, 
Colombia, said it would begin South 
Florida distribution of Bavaria 
“Club 60” beer in about six months. 
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A MIAMI SECURITIES dealer 
said he will appeal to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to re- 
verse his firm’s expulsion from the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers. 

Sills and Co., which has main- 
tained offices in Miami more than a 
year, was one of six over-the-counter 
dealers in the nation expelled by 
the NASD for alleged violation of 
its rules. 
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Tampa's International Airport is cur- 
rently being expanded to take care of the 
increased air traffic that accompanies a 
progressive, growing area This year, the 
air facility's north-south runway has been 
resurfaced; its ramp has been extended to 
add five new gate positions; and, when 
current construction is completed, the Air- 
port’s Terminal Building will be almost 
double its former size. Air traffic growth 
projections for the area indicate that this 
should be only the beginning of improve- 
ments and expansion to meet the needs 
of the growing Tampa area. Consultants 
to the Hillsborough County Airport Au- 
thority have recommended plans for the 
future that would eventually mean some 
$28,000,000 in new construction and ad- 
ditions that would, when completed, place 
Tampa International Airport in the same 
class with New York City’s Idlewild Air- 
port, the new Chantilly Airport at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other major airports 
throughout the country. 

Tampa Electric, too, is growing with the 
dynamic Tampa area. We are keeping 
ahead of the demands for dependable 








FOUR LARGE Miami-based air- 
lines have increased their national 
newspaper advertising budgets from 
13.5 to 36.6 per cents over previous 
years. Eastern Air Lines boosted its 
ad costs 15.8 per cent to $4,174,144 
ranking it 19th in the nation. Pan 
American increased 36.6 per cent 
to $1,824,054; National—13.5 per 
cent to $1,571,710 and Delta Air 
Lines raised its national ad lineage 
25.7 per cent to $1,519,608. 


H THE TAMPA AREA 


electric service for homes, commerce and 
industry, so that our customers will always 
be able to Live Better Electrically. 

Last year alone, Tampa Electric invested 
$23,000,000 in new facilities; added 130- 
000 kilowatts of generating capacity and 
121 additional employees to keep up with 
the increased demands of its service area 





TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


‘Providing Power for Progress Since 1899” 
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PIERCE Florida Ramie Corp. will 
harvest about one million pounds 
of ramie from their facilities around 
Lake Okeechobee, Edgar Hamilton, 
company president, said. 

The company recently completed 
a common stock issue to bolster the 
assets of the operation. Hamilton 
said the Pierce system of producing 
ramie staples for the textile mills is 
“about half” as costly as the old 
system used by the Newport Indus- 
tries. Hamilton said his company 
is currently producing ramie con- 
siderably cheaper than wool. Pierce 
Florida Ramie’ bought out the New- 
port facilities." The new company 
has about 2300 acres of ramie pro- 
ducing land. Current price for ramie 
is about 65 cents a pound and Ham- 
ilton said the company can sell “all 
we can produce.” 

Ramie, the almost indestructible 
fibre used by the Egyptians to wrap 
mummies is currently being used 
in dozens of clothing items such as 
dresses, shirts, hats, women’s purses. 
It is being mixed with wool and the 
synthetics. Its resistance to abrasion 
gives it wide industrial use in such 
items as belting, canvass, etc. Gen- 
eral offices of the company are at 
West Palm Beach. 


AN OIL WELL will be drilled 
in Ruskin as permission was recently 
granted a Tampa oil company by 
the State Board of Conservation. 
Sumner Oil Limited, which will drill 
its Julian Sumner well No. 1 near 
Ruskin, picked its site by use of a 
divining device called a “doodle 
bug” by the State Geological 
Department. 

Under a theory that oil in the 
ground will be attracted by oil on 
top, bottles of oil and other materials 
are used to search for promising 
spots. 

A half-dozen other wells have 
keen drilled by other companies in 
Hillsborough County in the past in 
an unsuccessful search for oil. 


WHAT MAY MARK the opening 
of a new market outlet for Florida 
oranges is the purchase of $6 million 
worth of frozen orange concentrate 
by a German firm. It will be shipped 
in barrels and reconstituted for sale 
abroad as chilled juice. 

Frozen concentrate has moved 
slowly abroad because most homes 
are not equipped with refrigerators 
to keep it at proper temperature. 
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in Florida 


PART II 


I; there is one thing DuPont cannot be accused of 
in their career in Florida, it is giving up. 

Once DuPont gets mixed up in something they 
stay mixed up in it until they get what they are after— 
and if they don’t get what they are after, they are willing 
to just keep on staying mixed up. 

This has been the case in their 17-year-old effort 
to gain control of the Florida East Coast Railway. In 
the long stormy fight with the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, there never seemed to be any doubt, up there 
on the 15th floor of the Barnett National Bank building 
in Jacksonville, that while it was a mighty hot battle 
DuPont would, of course, win in the final struggle. 


“We Will Buy It” 


When Ed Ball started his FEC bond buying cam- 
paign for the St. Joe Paper Co. and the DuPont Estate 
back in the late Thirties, he obviously had only one 
thing in mind. Spelled out, it was “This is a good rail- 
road for DuPont to own. We will buy it.” 

And so DuPont bought a little better than 56 per 
cent of the first and refunding bonds of the railroad. 
Paying less than 20 per cent of the par value of the 
bonds, they still paid more than anyone else was then 
willing to pay. 

There are $45,000,000 par value of these bonds held 
by DuPont (St. Joe Paper Company) and others. They 
represent money borrowed in the late Twenties to, 
among other things, double-track the line between 
Jacksonville and Miami. 

With tourists and land speculators pouring into 
the Florida east coast territory by the thousands then, 


By Harris H. Mullen 
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THE HOT ISSUE IN MIAMI IS THE location of the 
Florida East Coast Railway Passenger Station which 
is in the middle of busy Miami as shown above in 
the “shadow” of the Dade County Courthouse. Pres- 
ent plan is to move passenger station to the freight 
yards (right) at Buena Vista several miles North. 


DuPont... 


it seemed like a pretty good idea to borrow the money 
and improve the railroad. 

When the boom collapsed, the Florida East Coast 
became suddenly and violently ill. FEC went into 
equity receivership August 31, 1931. 

Curiously, after the railroad went into receivership 
its health began to improve. It not only managed to 
keep up payments on first mortgage bonds and equip- 
ment payments, but also managed to accumulate 
$1,300,000 in surplus cash profits during the first 10 
years in receivership. 

And even more curiously, when the road was pressed 
into bankruptcy in 1941 it began making some real 
profits. 


Operating Revenue Climbs 

During the war years it was probably one of the 
most profitable lines in the country. Gross operating 
revenue jumped from under $10,000,000 annually to an 
average of over $25,000,000 during the five war years. 
In 1943 the railroad made a $10,000,000 profit. 

It did not stop this pace after the war, but con- 
tinued to rise. Today the average total gross is nudging 
$40,000,000. The FEC has, for instance, the necessary 
cash set aside to pay off its special first mortgage bonds 
of $7,140,000 principal when the road is reorganized. 

Yet the FEC is hopelessly in debt—a condition 
which only reorganization will cure. To pay off the 
debtors would require more than $100,000,000, adding 
up principal, interest, and interest on interest. Under 
the present reorganization plan there will be only 
$22,500,000 debt with fixed interest. 

With its debt load thus cut and with the heavy 
influx of new people and businesses to Florida’s east 
coast, the bondholders— who are now almost assured 
of getting the ownership of the FEC—look for a rosy 
future. 

Miamians will be among the happiest to see the 
line reorganized. With reorganization will come relief 
from the monstrous problem of FEC’s downtown Miami 
station which has become more painful by the day. 
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The plan calls for removal of the station, now in the 
shadow of the Dade courthouse, about two miles north 
to the present Buena Vista freight yards. The freight 
yards will then be established near Hialeah. 

When these moves are made it will be a glad day 


for Miami. Ed Ball, speaking for his bondholding 
interest, says work will “start immediately” after reor- 
ganization. The estimated cost of these projects is 
$8,000,000, but the land given up in downtown Miami 
can probably be sold for that much. 


A Costly Battle 

The FEC now holds just about every American 
record for drawn-out receiver and bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Surely it has been one of the bloodiest and 
costliest court cases of all time. Legal costs to both 
sides have been conservatively estimated at $5,000,000. 
One fantastic extreme was to photograph every mile 
of track between Jacksonville and Miami in an effort 
to show the physical condition of the railroad. 

Since 1941 when the railroad went into bankruptcy 
after having been in receivership for 10 years, the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission approved four sep- 
arate reorganization plans—the first two in favor of 
St. Joe Paper Company (DuPont) control, and "I 
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second. two in favor of ACL who first intervened in 
1944. After losing approval via a Supreme Court 
decision in 1954, the ACL petitioned for a merger of 
FEC by swapping the bondholders ACL bonds, com- 
mon stock, and a relatively small amount of cash. 
The last ACL plan (1956) was presented to the 
Commission jointly by the ACL and the “Florida East 
Coast Railway.” While the courts have repeatedly 
ruled that the railroad’s common stock held in the 
Flagler Estate has no equity, it is still the common? 
stock of the railroad. The man who controls it is [ 
William R. Kenan, Jr., wealthy New York octogenarian 
and brother-in-law of the line’s founder, Henry Flagler. | 
Kenan is the corporate president of the railroad- 
all FEC printed literature dutifully lists his name and | 
title—but he has no real authority. Nevertheless Kenan 
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THE FLORIDA EAST COAST ENJOYS a 
virtual rail monopoly in transporting fresh 
produce from the rich agricultural reg- 
ions of Lake Okeechobee (above) and the 
Indian River citrus region. It is also the 
rail link with Cuba. 







WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTED was 
the huge debt incurred by FEC to double 
track the road from Jacksonville to 
Miami. 











sided with ACL and the railroad attempted to use the 





It is a great asset today. 


the obligated itself to underwrite up to $10,000,000 to 
~~ weight of the powerless corporate entity to win the — cover railroad improvements. 
ight battle. The fact is that ACL was all but licked when they 
When Henry Flagler’s railroad went bust in 1931 it made their announcement. The ICC examiner and 
aun did not pull all of his Estate under with it, as many have the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities Commission 
Jing assumed. The Florida East Coast Hotel Company, one both have made strong reports favoring DuPont con- 
oak of Flagler’s properties, is very much alive today. It trol. The ACL has made a mighty opponent and on 
st owns the Breakers Hotel, Palm Beach, the Ponce de two occasions had DuPont on its back. However, the 
iat | Leon Hotel and the brand new $1,500,000 Ponce de general legal conclusions had more or less resolved 
“| Leon Motor Lodge in St. Augustine, plus the Model that the bondholders were the only property holders, 
Land Company which owns the Ingraham Building and that it would be illegal to take it away from them 
in Miami. Kenan is the head of these properties. Other against their will. This opinion had become more 
ican | Flagler properties along the east coast have been sold _—__ entrenched as time went on. 
pro- ; for millions by the Flagler heirs. Now it is almost certain that the Commission will 
ond 1 approve the examiner’s plan, with some alterations 
both ' ACL Steps Out giving control to DuPont and the rest of the bond- 
,000. DuPont is used to fighting and waiting. Nonetheless holders. 
mile it must have been quite a pleasant surprise last month As the plan now stands, each holder of one $1000 
ffort F to get the news from ACL’s President W. Thomas Rice first and refunding 5% bond (the old bonds) will get 
that the Coast Line had decided to pull out of their © @ new $500 first mortgage 4%% bond, and a $500 
iptey | 15-year wrestling match with St. Joe for the railroad. second mortgage convertible income bond, and 32 
the | To the outsider this gesture on the part of ACL, shares of common stock with a stated value of $25 per 
sep- | which was studded with magnanimous language about Share. The new capitalization of the company would 
x of the growth and progress of Florida, sounded most be $89,000,000. Any cash above $2,000,000 for oper- 
the gentlemanly and unselfish. For the bondholders, with ting will be distributed to the bondholders. Three 
din their memories of ACL past-president Champion Davis e°rganizers are to be appointed—one by DuPont, 
Jourt and the deep scars of a bitter fight, the message must One by the bondholders protective committee, and one 
er Of | have lacked quite a bit of luster. by the court. 
com- The Atlantic Coast Line under President Rice, It was a rare twist in the disposition of the DuPont's 
h. now seems to be dedicated to winning back the good- last month when they invited ACL President W. Thomas 
» the will of Florida as strongly as President Davis chose Rice to be a director of the Florida National Bank of 
East § to ignore it. Jacksonville. This was a far cry from the days of bitter 
tedly F During the DuPont-ACL struggle, a half dozen battle between DuPont and ACL. Said Ed Ball: “We 
1 the Florida cities cried for help from ACL to alleviate | expect to cooperate in every way with ACL and the 
nmon | city traffic snarls created by outdated rail passages. other railroads serving Florida, and we were very happy 
it is To most of these pleas ACL turned a deaf ear. to have Mr. Rice accept our invitation to go on the 
arian | Their huge strategic mistake was their vague posi- board. We think he will make a very valuable addition. 
ale tion in the problem of moving the Miami passenger When Henry Flagler built the line he pushed it 
‘oad- station out of the center of the city. Here DuPont into a wilderness. Today it serves probably the fastest 
e and§ was firm and outspoken for moving the station, and growing area of comparable size in the U. S. with 571 
cenan the public swung to them. The DuPont Estate even miles of road. Though its coastal counties include 
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A Brief History FLAGLER 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


“Just Follow the Crowd’’ were Henry Flagler’s famous instructions for 
getting to Miami via his railroad. 


Eis railroad in Florida East Coast Railway territory was the St. Johns Railway, chartered in 
1858. Start of the Civil War in 1861 interrupted work on it. A federal gunboat on the St. Johns 
River—and other roving raiders—pre-empted and destroyed its track and property. 

Not till 1871 did two antiquated passenger cars, drawn by horses or mules over wooden 
rails covered with strap iron, negotiate the 15 mile trip from Tocoi Landing on the St. Johns 
River to St. Augustine, taking five hours to do so. The St. Johns Railway was better than the 
stage line—but not much. 

In 1883, the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax River Railroad was completed. Its 
tracks were narrow gauge, its locomotives burned wood. 

This is when Henry Morrison Flagler arrrived in St. Augustine. He’d been a poor boy. 
Now, a founder of Standard Oil, he was 53 and wealthy. 

Impressed with St. Augustine’s resort possibilities, Flagler decided to create an “American 
Riviera’ for the wealthy Americans then wintering on the sunny shores of southern France 
and Italy. First step was the erection of luxury hotels. 

It’s doubtful Flagler ever intended to build and operate railroads. But needing better 
transportation for the building materials his hotels would require, and for the wealthy Amer- 
icans he hoped to attract, on December 31st he purchased the bonds of the little Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine & Halifax River Railway. 

Thus began what is now the Florida East Coast Railway. 

By 1889 Flagler had widened the road to standard gauge, laid heavier rail, added better 
equipment. With concurrent acquisition and improvement of two more small lines, the St. 
Augustine & Palatka Railway and a little logging road near East Palatka, his railroad holdings 
extended as far south as Daytona Beach. 

Completion in 1888 of southern railroads’ change from narrow to standard gauge made 
possible the first through, all-Pullman train from Jersey City to Jacksonville. It had closed 
vestibules, electric lights, and it made the run in 29 hours and 50 minutes. 

This, later called the “Florida Special,” was the pioneer luxury train to Florida. Railroad 
bridges and other improvements increased the volume of winter visitors to St. Augustine, then 
Ormond, Daytona. . . . The “American Riviera” was taking root. 

Needing traffic, especially freight traffic, Flagler loo!« d to the agricultural south. No longer 
merely a buyer and improver of existing lines, he became a railroad builder. With incorpora- 
tion of the Florida Coast & Gulf Railway, he pushed southward a crew of over 1500 men. With 
arrival of the line at Eau Gallie in 1893, over 80 miles of railroad had been constructed and 
placed in operation within less than a year. 

Palm Beach, West Palm Beach . . . Flagler and his railroads created them. And Miami. . 

Flagler was doubtful about Miami. “I shrink from this expenditure,” he wrote Mrs. Julia 
D. Tuttle, ex-Ohioan who lived on the large tract she'd bought on the Miami River. “I feel 
satisfied it will be years before the Road can earn anything . . . a great risk, with compara- 
tively little inducement.” 

But he was induced—partially by a visit to the area, possibly more greatly by Mrs. Tuttle 
who, eager to realize her dream of prosperous modernity for this lovely wilderness, offered 
Flagler many acres of her holdings. The Brickell family, also Miami pioneers, donated greatly 
from their acreages. In return Flagler was to extend his railroad to Miami, construct a large 
hotel, clear streets, finance water works, an electric light plant and other improvements. 

On April 15, 1896, the first little wood-burning locomotive chugged into Miami with build- 
ing materials. A week later it brought passengers—and modern Miami had been founded. 

September 7, 1895 saw the name of the railway changed to Florida East Coast Railway. 
It has operated under that name ever since. 

As monumental as any of Henry M. Flagler’s achievements was the extension of Florida 


-East Coast Railway across the Keys to Key West in 1912—just after his 82nd birthday and only 


a little over a year before his death. 

For 23 years FEC trains operated through to Key West—until the Labor Day storm of 
1935. Estimated expense of restoring twisted tracks and washed-out embankments made aban- 
donment the most practical solution. Today’s Overseas Highway utilizes the former FEC 
viaducts and bridges across the Keys. Southern terminus of FEC has since remained at Flor- 
ida City on the mainland. 
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only a little over 20 per cent of the state’s total acreage, 
these counties hold 45 per cent of Florida’s population 
and 50 per cent of total state real estate values. 

Those double tracks between Jacksonville and 
Miami, which broke the railroad in 1931, really came of 
age in 1941 and have’been needed to handle the heavy 
traffic since. During World War II, passenger traffic 
on the line tripled almost overnight. Since then tourist, 
agricultural and industrial business has pushed the 
railroad high above wartime revenue. Flagler’s famous 
instructions for getting to Miami—‘“Just follow the 
crowd ’—have become a reality. 

While the FEC has always managed to make good 
profits during the Forties and up to date, because of the 
huge interest obligation it has never been in the black 
side of the ledger. 


aT Cn “; : ead 


THE DUPONTS ALREADY OWN A RAILROAD. The Apa- 
lachicola Northern Railroad is a money making 100-mile rail- 
road in Northwest Florida. Ed Ball is president. Du Pont 
employes shown are, left to right, J. L. Sharit, Ed McMillan, 
John Harris, F. Lowery, J. R. Parish, Jesse Dawson, W. H. 
Howell, G. F. Suber, J. C. Belin, H. H. Saunders, R. C. Brent, 
Jr., Mrs. Brent, Fred Hummel, Sr., Mrs. Fayard and W. T. 
Edwards. The road is a subsidiary of the St. Joe Paper Company. 





With a greatly lessened annual interest burden, and 
with the power to run the railroad without the restric- 
tions of the court, DuPont will have the first great 
chance to operate a huge Florida enterprise that has 
grown and survived despite the hectic life it has led. 

With the railroad’s future never brighter, it is 
interesting to note that the conservative side of DuPont 
is starting to appear. Early last month DuPont filed 
four exceptions to the ICC Examiners’ present report. 
Among them was the suggestion that interest on the 
new first mortgage bond issue of $22,500,000 be con- 
tingent and cumulative for no more than three years. 
This, DuPont argues, would make the reorganized 
company “bankruptcy proof.” 


FEC Has Problems 


The Florida East Coast Railway is not a railroad 
without problems. Some of the things that create its 
great potential are the very same things that offer 
obstacles. 


One of its problems is the use of rail cars. The 
railroad owns only about 500 cars of its own. For a road 
of its size this is only a drop in the bucket. The diffi- 


culty stems from the nature of FEC’s traffic. Its major. 
incoming shipments are industrial, while its major 
outgoing shipments are agricultural. Consequently, 
to own more of its own cars it would have to buy two 
kinds. FEC last year spent a little over $3,000,000 on 
renting equipment. 


But none of its internal problems appear nearly 
so significant as its failure to be reorganized. Operating 
on a “temporary” basis for 27 years, the lack of a real 
management seems to have put an almost indescribable 


cloud over FEC. 


The people who work for the railroad have felt 
the disappointment of the court’s failure to clear the 
track. George Oliver, passenger traffic agent of FEC’s 
general offices in St. Augustine, said he was “afraid 
he was not going to live long enough” to see the 
reorganization. Oliver started to work for the FEC 
in the Twenties. There are over 3400 other FEC 
employes who, like Oliver, have wondered if they 
ever would have a real “boss.” 


And so it appears that DuPont's tenacity is going 
to pay off for them again in Florida. The bonds for 
which they paid $175 in 1940 will cost you $1070 on 
today’s market—and they may still be a bargain at that 
price. 

There are Floridians other than DuPont officers 
who never lost faith in the battle. Notable among 
them is a group headed by F. K. Conn, of Tampa, one 
of the large individual bond holders. Conn bought 
bonds at around par during the early years of issue. 


“I bought them high and low,” Conn states. When 
asked just how low he managed to buy bonds, he 
answered, “At about $20 per 1000 par bond.” And that 
was just about as low as they got. 


It seems unlikely that anything will prevent the 
ICC from issuing a reorganization plan now. There 
will be skirmishes among the bondholders over interest 
rates, reorganization voting rights, etc., but with the 
major obstacle voluntarily removed, further delay at 
this point would be nothing short of catastrophe. 


The urgency of the Miami passenger station situa- 
tion should make the matter a priority one. The ICC 
may start moving by the end of this month. 


During a small dinner party at Southwood Farm 
on the outskirts of Tallahassee the evening following 
formal abandonment by the Atlantic Coast Line of its 
efforts to obtain the Florida East Coast Railway, the 
wife of Supreme Court Justice B. K. Roberts recited 
a couplet she first heard from an Egyptian dragoman: 

“Patience is a virtue, catch it if you can; always 
found in woman, but never found in man.” 

From the head of the table, Edward Ball smiled 
benignly on Mary Roberts. He could appear to assent, 
for in the 17-year struggle of the Alfred I. duPont 
Estate to control the FEC—as in a thousand-and-one 
other matters—Ball’s career had been a refutation of 
the couplet’s truth, if patience may be used as another 
word for tenacity. 


And within a year, Alfred duPont is likely to control 
Henry Flagler’s railroad. 


The End 


NOTE: Reprints of the entire “DuPont in Florida” 
story (Parts I and II) are anticipated. Write 
Florida TREND, P. O. Box 150, Tampa, for 
details. 
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QUESTION: 


Name Florida’s 
fastest-growing 
advertising agency. 


ANSWER: 


Deitenbeck Advertising. 
They do a good job 
and give excellent 
service. Better get 

to know ‘em! 

Phone or write 

with no obligation. 


DEITENBECK 
ADVERTISING 


13 South Main Street 
ORLANDO 
GArden 3-0812 


DEITENBECK ADVERTISING 

13 South Ma:n Street, Orlando, Fla. 
Call for appointment to talk with us. 

NAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS .- 

CITY 


TELEPHONE 














Advertise 
YOUR 
“Rome 

Name 


FOR ALL 
TO SEE 


fi 








Boost company morale—your employes will 
be proud to wear our fine quality T-Shirts 
and at the same time display the company 
name! 
LETTERING STYLE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 

These ‘made in Florida’ T-Shirts are 
manufactured from the highest quality mate- 


rial—No need to worry about shrinkage— 
will stand repeated abuse. 


T-Shirts can be purchased in both small and 
large quantities (minimum order—3 doz.) 


For More Detailed Information 
Phone or Write 


BARKERISHIRTS 







‘N 


‘N 


1200 
5th Ave. N. 79-4451 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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... Inside the State 





TAMPA’S AFTERNOON DAILY, 
the Tampa Daily Times which has 
been noticeably ailing for several 
years was bought last month by The 
Tribune Company, publishers of the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. The sale 
price was not disclosed. 

The Tribune bought the Times 
printing equipment but not the 
building or Radio Station WDAE. 
The Times was immediately moved 
to the Tribune's big remodeled 
building and the paper printed on 
Tribune presses. 

J. Bennett De Loach, former man- 
ager of the Associated Press, Tampa, 
was made managing editor and 
Carleton Johnson, formerly on the 
Tribune editorial staff, was ap- 
pointed editor. Tribune Publisher 
J]. C. Council was also named pub- 
lisher of The Times. The “Daily” 


_ in the paper's name was dropped. 


The Times was formerly owned by 
David Smiley. 

Another Tampa newspaper, The 
Florida Labor Advocate, Tampa's 
leading labor paper, ceased publi- 
cation last month after 29 years. Al 
Chiarmonte, publisher, announced 
at the same time the establishment 
of a new weekly paper, The Tampa 
Independent. Don Miller, formerly 
with the Tampa Daily Times was 
named editor and Price Dalton 
advertising manager. 


MINUTE MAID CORP. AND 
SEABROOK FARMS have reached 
an agreement to have Seabrook 
market the “Snowcrop” line of frozen 
fruits and vegetables throughout the 
nation. 

Minute Maid President John Fox 
and Seabrook President John M. 
Seabrook said that the agreement will 
permit Seabrook to extend market- 
ing of the full Snowcrop line to the 
11 Western states in which distri- 
bution is now handled by Minute 
Maid. The agreement does not cover 
frozen citrus juices, which Minute 
Maid will continue to process and 
distribute under both the Minute 
Maid and Snowcrop label. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES AND 
MACKEY AIRLINES became the 
first airlines to begin operations from 
Miami International Airport’s new 
terminal last month. The eight mil- 
lion dollar 20th St. Terminal will not 
be completed until Dec. 15. 





| 
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A GOOD BIT OF INTEREST is 
being indicated in a just released 
report of a new aggregate for mix- 
ing concrete derived from Florida 
clay. This follows a long search 
in Florida for a good mix for con- 
crete. Florida sand has been gen- 
erally considered a rather poor mix. 
The best feature of the clay aggre- 
gate is its light weight which means 
great savings in heavy construction 
where deep foundations are re- 
quired. A similar aggregate is now 
produced in Georgia. 

The study is being done through 
the Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Research, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. For a copy of the 
report write the Bureau and ask 
for “Bloated Clay Aggregate—Its 
Production and Marketing Potential 
in Florida.” 


THE FLORIDA Growth Fund of 
Palm Beach includes in recent pur- 
chases stock in First National 
Bank of Orlando, Martin Co.; 
Florida Power Corp.; General Tele- 
phone; Inter-County Telephone, 
Lykes Bros.; and American Cyana- 
mid near Lakeland. Officials claim 
decline of only 3.78 pct. since last 
June compared to 20 pct. decline 
of some northern funds. Portfolio 
includes 62 corporations in 17 differ- 
ent industries, mostly in Florida. 


COASTAL STATES LIFE _ IN- 
SURANCE CO. has bought the 
Haven Insurance Co., of St. Peters- 
burg, C. H. Poindexter, president 
of Coastal, and H. W. Holland, 
president of Haven, announced last 
month. The purchase price was not 
disclosed but acquisition was accom- 
plished through a stock exchange. 

Coastal States acquired Haven’s 
agency organization, concentrated in 
West Florida cities, through the 
transaction. Holland will join Coas- 
tal States’ board of directors. 


CONSTRUCTION TOTALING 
$400,000 will be under way soon in 
a new 135-acre private industrial 
subdivision in Tampa. 

Buildings for Kraft Foods Co., 
Tampa Wholesale Liquor Co., Neff 
Machinery Co. of Miami and Acme 
Tile and Terrazzo Co. of Tampa 
are planned for the first 50-acre sec- 
tion of West Hillsborough Termin- 
als, as the development has been 
named by a Miami real estate broker 
and developer, Harry A. Ahlman. 
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COMMUNITIES all over the state 
are getting planning and zoning 
conscious . . . There was the Gover- 
nor’s Urban Renewal Conference in 
Orlando . . . Daytona’s slum-clear- 
ance program . . . 7 communities 
getting Federal funds for compre- 
hensive growth plan . . . Tallahassee 
pilot study aimed at a state-endorsed 
minimum housing code . . . Winter 
Garden and Orlando are proposing 
or preparing new zoning ordinances 
... Leesburg is hiring a city planner 

. etc. Industrial growth thru-out 
the state is emphasizing the need for 
careful planning for orderly growth. 

The directors of the Florida Plan- 
ning and Zoning Association voted 
to push for legislation to enable 
Florida to take part in the Federal 
slum clearance program. They also 
endorsed proposed legislation aimed 
at allowing counties and cities to 
take joint action in planning matters. 
This latter legislation is probably 
more critically needed at the present 
and more significant. Cities and 
counties (and some contiguous com- 
munities) sometimes seem to be try- 
ing to outzone each other. An over- 
all regional type of planning on the 
basis of metropolitan areas would be 
the practical approach. The current 
trend toward industrial parks is a 
step in the right direction. 


FLORIDA POWER AND LIGHT 
CO. has more than offset the effects 
of the $4.7 million rate reduction 
ordered last year by the Florida Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. It sent the 
company’s stock into a steep dip 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

FPL President Robert H. Fite says 
that his company’s stock has since 


climbed to a level well above the 
pre-rate cut days. FPL’s first quar- 
ter 1958 gross of $37.4 million was up 
18 per cent from the same 1957 per- 
iod and earnings, at $6.4 million, 
were up more than 20 per cent. 
Fite says the “normal growth” of 
FPL’s territory, especially in Greater 
Miami, where about half the utility’s 
$135 million annual revenues are 
earned, was the major factor. 


BUILD-AS-YOU-CAN PLAN for 
$28 million expansion of Tampa's 
airport has been endorsed by the 
city’s government, civic and _busi- 
ness leaders. Plan calls for length- 
ening of runways, plus expansion 
and improvement of existing facili- 
ties. “We in no way recommend 
that this must all be built at once,” 
said Leigh Fisher, airport planning 
consultant from South Bend, Indi- 
ana. Favoring completion of the 
master layout on an_ installment 
basis, Fisher cited New York, Wash- 
ington, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco among the cities which have 
built new airports by this method. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCECO. 
lends as much on Florida real estate 
as the combined total of the next two 
ranking competitors, according to 
Charles W. Campbell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Prudential’s South 
Central Home Office at Jack- 
sonville. And repayment of delin- 
quencies dropped in the first quar- 
ter this year to .67 of 1 percent, as 
compared to .85 of 1 percent for 
all of 1957. “We have not had a 
single citrus grove delinquency or 
a request for a postponement,” he 
added. 
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TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as 
monthly. 


little as $3 
Write or call for bro- 
chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 
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HERE’S A SNAPPY FLORIDA- 
MADE auto you can buy for $895 
or you can get a bigger model for 
$1200. This one has sealed beam 
lights, sulky wheels, and gets 100 
miles to the gallon. 


Florida's New Auto Industry (01 style) 


Competition Is Keen at Ft. Lauderdale 


® an age of the super-car, mighty 
chromed and steel giants of horse- 
power and streamlining that are 
turned out by the thousands on mass 
assembly lines in Detroit, a sassy 
new motorcar with the “backward 
look” is in production in Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Competition has become keen for 
two Florida producers of 1901 “Merry 
Oldsmobile” replicas who have set 
up plants within five miles of each 
other in the same city. Each car, 
though slightly different in size and 
mechanisms, is a modified version 
of the “’01” Olds, popular in the days 
when Teddy Roosevelt was presi- 
dent. Both seem capable of a come- 
back even in today’s missile age. 


‘01 Model 


Starts Manufacturing Company’s 
model is about two-thirds the size 
of the original 1901 model, costs 
only $895, and is unencumbered by 
a backup gear. Called the “Rolls- 
mobile,” the car’s body is made of 
marine plywood, painted black with 
gold striping, has red leather seats, 
red nylon carpets and stainless steel 
16 
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sulky wheels. No greasing is neces- 
sary for the life of the car for the 
“Rollsmobile” is equipped with 
sealed ball bearings throughout. 
The bolts and tubing are aircraft 
parts. A Continental engine is fea- 
tured with automatic transmission 
and electric starter. 

Al Starts, owner of the firm, claims 
his car travels 35 mph, gets 100 miles 
to the gallon, and is just like riding 
in a “rocking chair.” Starts also said 
he is tooled up for brass headlights 
with four inch sealed beam lamps. 

A rival relic manufacturer, Amer- 
ican Air Products Corporation, also 
in Ft. Lauderdale, is, according to 
the Wall Street Journal, “ballyhooing 
a sassy new motorcar it  be- 
lieves is so daringly different it 
will bewitch even today’s apathetic 
auto shoppers.” 

It too has a plywood body plus the 
latest advances in tiller steering and 
rubber-bulb klaxon horns. With its 
one-cylinder gasoline motor it chugs 
along at 35 miles an hour and gets 
nearly 65 miles to the gallon. 
A.A.P.’s reproduction is a life-sized 
model costing $1,200. 


This model of the ancient Olds 
also gives way to some modern 
engineering advances. The cars 
kerosene lanterns have been re- 
placed with General Electric sealed- 
beam headlights. A tail-light and 
stop-light have been added to meet 
state highway laws. An electric 
starter and generator instead of the 
original’s hand crank keeps step with 
the gadget age. Its air-cooled en- 
gine, only about one-fifth as heavy 
as the bulky motor of the past, keeps 
weight of the car down to 425 
pounds. The crank that protrudes 
from the car’s right side is really a 
parking brake in disguise. 


Four-horsepower Engine 

A.A.P.’s Olds comes in_ black, 
bright red and wheat yellow only. 
Its centrifugal-type transmission 
gives two forward and one reverse 
speed without depressing the clutch 
pedal. A chain and sprocket drive 
delivers power from a four-horse- 
power engine. 

Starts got his idea for his car 
when he visited James Melton’s 

(Continued after Yellow Insert) 
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Holley-Edwards Sales, 
1738 E. Adams non 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, 
100 W. ha Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Tool & Die ly Company 
4015 Cypress Street 
Tampa, Florida 


ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 
ADVERTISING 


oe gee Advertising 
13 S. Main Street 
Orlando, Florida 


ADVERTISING AGENCY ‘INDUSTRIAL 
& CONSUMER 


Wesco Advertising 
811 Court Street 
Clearwater, Florida 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Florida Conner & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Holley-Edwards Sales, Inc 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial I A, ation 
1800—2nd - $96 
Tampa 5, Florida 

i P. Leu, 


Inc 
00 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


ADHESIVES 


Jax Rubber Products Co. 
1057 E. 8th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


AIR CYLINDERS 


Holley-Edwards Sales, 
1738 E. Adams = 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


wd Industrial Machinery Company 
Box 2037 
Lakeian, Florida 
AIR DRYERS 
Johnson Roney I! & Associates 


P. O. Box 
Clearwater, Florida 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


ALARM SYSTEMS 
Cunningham Manufacturing Compan 
817 Virginia Drive 5 os 
Orlando, Florida 

ALLOYS 
Southern Steel Service Co., 
2040 North Rio Grande ces 
Orlando, Florida 
J. M. Tull Metal & ly Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 
ALUMINUM 
Fullerton Metals Company 
915 W. 20th Street 
Hialeah, Florida 
J. M. Tull Metal & ly Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 
ALUMINUM ANODIZING 
Acme Pilati & Galvanizi: 
1116 Carmen St Street ™ 
Tampa, Florida 
ALUMINUM FABRICATING 
Emico, Inc. 
1071 E. 52nd Street 
Hialeah, Florida 
W. L. Rives Company 
5400 Rio Grande Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Visioneering Company 
Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 
ALUMINUM HARD COATING 
Acme Plating & Galvanizing 
1116 Carmen Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Allen ~~ Inc. 
P. O. 1551 
alee Hovde 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


Cable Corporation 


Sey - > See Supply 
Miami on. Florida 


ANODIZING 
Allen Griendo 
P.O. anise 
At, Florida 
AUTOMATION EQUIPMENT 
Linger intuit Machinery Company 


P. 
Pk Florida 


BAGS 
Master Packaging, 
1701 20th a = 
Tampa, Florida 
Industries Company 


Street 
$08 ovivitie, Plorick Florida 


Mo Ci Wy 
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BAG HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


BAGS, POLYETHYLENE 


Carlyle Containers Company, Inc. 
401 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


BALL JOINTS 


Johnson Roney I! & Associates 
P. O. Box 26 
Clearwater, Florida 


BARRELS 


Carlyle Containers Company, Inc. 
401 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


BATTERIES 


Yocam Batteries 
. Box 1124 
Tampa, Florida 


BEARINGS 


Sot & Roller Bearing Company 
129 E. Platt Str cote 
dy Florida 


Dixie Bearings, Inc. 
1826 lonia Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Bearings 
3164 N. Miami Avenue 
Miami 37, Florida 


Kennon Beari 
406 W. Centra 
Orlando, Florida 


og P. Leu, Inc. 
100 Living ton, Orlando, Florida 
3701 Yaw 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Miami Bearing Service, Inc 
3701 NW 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


oy Bearings 
Central a Orlando, Florida 
1132's S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


Service 


Southern Pump & Supply 
Washington & @ Meridian Aad 
Tampa |, Florida 


BELTING 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Holley-Edwards Sales, Inc 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 

Tampa 5, Florida 

Harry P. 

100 W. une 4 Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW ee Ave., Miami 10, Florida 
Mineco, Inc 

Highway 60 West 

Bartow, F 








BELTS 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Washington & Meridian ‘Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 


V-BELTS 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


BLOWERS & FANS 


Robert S. Belcher 
1516 S. Lois 
Tampa, Florida 


BOAT HOISTS 


The Lauderdale Marina, Inc. 
1900 S.E. 15 Street 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


BOILERS, REPAIRING & INSTALLATION 


General Welding & Erecting 
P. O. Box 516 
Mulberry, Florida 


BOLTS & NUTS 


Atlas Screw & Specialty 
3661 N.W. 48th Street 
Miami 42, Florida 


Crusader Sales Company 
P. O. Box 13707 
Tampa 11, Florida 


Florida Screw & Bolt Company 
Jacksonville 6, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 

Highway 60 West 

Bartow, Florida 

es Screw Company 

oy irginia Dr., = Florida 
1 Raymond St., Tampa, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


BOXES 
Southam —_ es Company 


Bay St 
yr BE Florida 


BOXES, PAPER, FOLDING & SET UP 
Consolidated Box Company 


410 S. Packwood 
Tampa, Florida 


BOXES—WOOD 
Tampa ang 8 - Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 


Tampa, Florida’ 


BRASS 
Fullerton Metals Company 
915 W. 20th Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


BRONZE 


Ball & Roller Bearing Company 
1129 E. Platt Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Dixie Bearings, Inc. 
1826 lonia Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Bearings 
3164 N. Miami Avenue 
Miami 37, Florida 


Miami Bearing Service, Inc. 
3701 NW 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Miller Bearings 
919 W. Central ae Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


BRONZE BUSHINGS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


BRUSHES—INDUSTRIAL 


Davis Weil Manufacturing Company 
1401 Fifth Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


BUILDINGS—INDUSTRIAL 


we Steel company 
O. Box 2090 
ye. *, Florida 


BUSHINGS 


Dixie Bearings, Inc. 
1826 lonia Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Bearings 
3164 N. Miami Avenue 
Miami 37, Florida 


Miami Bearing Service, Inc. 
3701 NW 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


oer Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


CABLES 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


CAMERA PRODUCTS 


Brandon’‘s, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 76 
St. Augustine, Florida 


CASTINGS 


Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Boulevard 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


Race & Race, Inc. 
Winter Haven, Florida 


CASTINGS, BRASS, BRONZE, 


ALUMINUM 


Gulf Brass Works 
403 S. Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


CEMENT 

gg 4 Cement Association 
oO. x 2626 
Siinda Florida 


CHAINS & SPROCKETS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
nt tay & Meridian Streets 
Tampa |, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, ‘Florida 


CHEMICALS 
Gamlen Chemical Company 
P. O. Box 2130 
Tampa, Florida 

CHEMISTS 
Mortis Chemists & 2 aa Inc. 


1709 N. Mills Street 
Orlando, Florida 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Davis Weil Manufacturing Company 
1401 Fifth Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


COATINGS—PROTECTIVE 


Allen Grtande, Inc 
P. O. Box 
Sanford, Florida 


Engineered Products Company 
P. O. Box 1097 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Harris Standard oy Company 
1026 N. 19th Str 
Tampa, Florida 


Industrial Ey ply Corporation 
1800—2n venue 
Tampa s, “Florida 


Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 


COLLARS—LOCKING 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


CONCRETE, PRECAST 


Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 


CONDUIT TUBING 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


CONTAINERS, STEEL 


ote Containers Company, Inc. 
401 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 


Cromwell Industries 
3400 NW 46th Street 
Miami, Florida 


CONVEYORS 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Com 
Mulberry, Florida —_ esis 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


Island Equipment Corporation 
1090 East 3lst 
Hialeah, Florida 


ory P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Linder Industrial Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 2037 
Lakeland, Florida 


Stiles Conveyors & Transmissions 
596 N.W. 54 Street 
Miami, Florida 


COPPER 


eur Metals Company 
915 W. 20th Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
yo en ft - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


COPY MACHINES & SUPPLIES 


Brandon’‘s, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 76 
St. Augustine, Florida 


COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
91 Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


COUPLINGS, REUSABLE— 
HYDRAULIC HOSE 
Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 


825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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CUTTING TOOLS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


Tool & Bie $ Supply Company 
4015 Cypr treet 
Tampa, torids 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 
Johnson Roney I! & Associates 


. O. Box : 
Clearwater, Florida 


DIE STEELS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


DIES 


Dunn Engineering Company 
317 So. Meridian 
Tampa 2, Florida 


Gerry Tool Co. 
P. O. Box 403 
Delray Beach, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
00 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Tool & Die Supply Company 
4015 Cypress Street 
Tampa, Florida 


DREDGE CUTTERS, HYDRAULIC 


Florida Machinery & Foundry Company 
1375 W. Church Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


DRILLS & REAMERS 


ate Supply Corporation 
800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Tool & Die Supply Company 
4015 Cypress Street 
Tampa, Florida 


DRILL PRESSES 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


DRUMS 


Florida Drum Spmpany, Inc. 
P. O. Box 195 
Pensacola, Fiovida 


Southern Steel Drums 
200 Ludlum Drive 
Miami Springs, Florida 


DRUMS, STEEL 


Carlyle Containers Company, Inc. 
401 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


A. M. Corporation 
1800 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Burdett Sound 
3619 Henderson Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 


Hammond Electronics, Inc. 
533 W. Central Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


W. F. Hemminger Company 
619 N.E. 78th Street 
Miami 38, Florida 


ELECTROPLATING 


Acme Plating & Galvanizing 
1116 Carmen Street 
Tampa, Florida 


ey Orlando 
Box is51' 
RE, Florida 


ELECTRIC FIXTURES, WHOLESALE 


a Wholesale Lisitin Fixture & Supply 
1353 Ww. Cass at Rom = 
Tampa 6, Florida 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


tomy P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
2744 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Washington & Meridian Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 


Tampa Armature 
401 S. Morgan Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Turner Electric Works 
1020 E. 8th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Raybro Electric Sugption, Inc. 
Tampa - Jacksonville - Miami - St. Pete - 
Orlando - Lakeland, Florida 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Tampa Armature 
401 S. Morgan Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Turner Electric Works 
1020 E. 8th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Ace Electric Supply 
Jacksonville - Cocoa, Florida 


Graybar Electric Company 
Tampa, St. Pete, Jacksonville, Orlando, Miami, 
Ft. Lauderdale, West Palm Beach 


Hughes Supply, Inc. 
Orlando - Daytona Beach - Gainesville - 
Lakeland - St. Petersburg - Sarasota, Florida 


Raybro Electric Sugpien, Inc. 
Tampa - Jacksonville - Miami - St. Pete - 
Orlando - Lakeland, Florida 


Service Electric Supply Co., Inc. 
707 N.W. 6th Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Tampa Wholesale Lighting Fixture & Supply 
1522 W. Cass at Rome 
Tampa 6, Florida 


ELECTRICAL WIRE & CABLES 
General Cable Corporation 
2515 E. Hanna 
Tampa, Florida 

ELEVATOR MANUFACTURERS 
Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 

ENGINES 
Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 
EQUIPMENT—MATERIAL HANDLING 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


yo P. Leu, Inc. 
iO W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Washington & Meridian Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 


EXTRUSIONS 
Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 
FABRICATORS 
Aetna Pang Company 
x 2090 


P. O. 
vb A %, Florida 


Emico, Inc. 
1071 £. 52nd Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


General Welding & Erecting 
P. O. Box 516 
Mulberry, Florida 


Modern Plastics 
4000 N.W. 29th Street 
Miami, Florida 


FABRICATORS, CORROSION 


RESISTANT METAL 
W. L. Rives Company 


5400 Rio Grande Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


FABRICATED PIPE & FITTINGS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


FANS 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


FASTENERS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


FENCES 


Reeves Fences, Inc. 
101 S. 13th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


FILES & RASPS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


FILTERS 


Johnson Roney I! & Associates 
P. O. Box 26 
Clearwater, Florida 


FINISHING & BONDERIZING 


Allen Orlando, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1551 
Sanford, Florida 


Visioneering Company 


Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


FITTINGS—SANITARY & INDUSTRIAL 
Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 


2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


FORGINGS 
Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Boulevard 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville .- Miami - Tampa, Florida 


FOUNDRIES 

Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Boulevard 
Pompano Beach, Florida 
FOUNDRIES, NON-FERROUS CASTINGS 
Gulf Brass Works 
403 S. Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 

FOUNDRIES, STEEL 
Florida Machinery & Foundry Company 
1375 W. Church Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 

FUME SCRUBBERS 
Johnson Roney I! & Associates 

0. Box 2 

Clearwater, Florida 


GALVANIZING 


Acme Plating & Galvanizing 


1116 Carmen Street 
Tampa, Florida 








Southeastern Galvanizing 
Ox 
Mango, Florida 


GASKETS 


Sortie Containers Company, Inc. 
. Prescott Avenue 
yd, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


GAUGES 


reads od a ply Corporation 
venue 
“ae = “rlorida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


GEARS 


aery P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
aeengeen & Meridian Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 


M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
yo. - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


GRINDING WHEELS 


ros wate od oy ply Corporation 
venue 
ca e “rlovida 


Nery P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Tool & tk. Supply Company 
4015 Cypr treet 
Tampa, lorida 


HARD CHROME PLATING 


Acme Plating & Galvanizing 
1116 Carmen Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Allen Orlando, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1551 
Sanford, Florida 


Visioneering Company 
Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


HARDWARE, BUILDERS 


Meer P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


HARDWARE, MFG. FURNITURE 


Emico, Inc. 
1071 E. 52nd Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


HARDWARE SUPPLIES 


Noy P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


HOISTS 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


Holley-Edwards Sales, Inc. 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


HOISTS, BOAT 


The Lauderdale Marina, Inc. 
1900 S.E. 15 Street 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


HOMOGENIZERS 
Johnson Roney |! & Associates 


P. O. Box 26 
Clearwater, Florida 


HOSE 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Holley-Edwards Sales, Inc. 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Hecht Rubber Company, Inc. 
482-484 Riverside Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial oy ply Corporation 
1800—2n venue 
Tampa 5. “ae 


Jax Rubber Products Co. 
1057 E. 8th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


oy P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Holley-Edwards Sales, Inc. 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Linder Industrial Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 2037 
Lakeland, Florida 


HYDRAULIC TUBING & FITTINGS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


IDLERS 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Linder Industrial Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 2037 
Lakeland, Florida 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Reynolds Aluminum Supply 
P. O. Box 926 
Miami 48, Florida 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS 


Thompson Equipment Company 
631 Rue Max 
Pensacola, Florida 


INDUSTRIAL PARTITIONS 


eeves Fences, Inc. 
it S. 13th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


G. Christopher Company 
ye RH Florida 


Fegeen & Company 
130 S. Franklin Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Note. ~Edwards Sales, Inc. 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Bert Lowe Supply Company 
416 Ellamae Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 


Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 
Burdett Sound 
3619 Henderson Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
IRRIGATION & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Race & Race, Inc. 
Winter Haven, Florida 


INSTRUMENTS (GAUGES - TACHS) 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


JANITOR EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Davis Weil Manufacturing Company 
1401 Fifth Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


JANITOR SERVICE 


er | a to Maintenance Co. 
2 N.E. 29th St., Miami, Florida 
333) Sine S., Jacksonville, Florida 


JIGS 


One Engi noasing Company 
317 eridian 
e, 2, Florida 


JIG BORING 


Orlando Machine Tool C 
Box 1585 nes 


New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


Visioneering Company 
Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


KARDEX EQUIPMENT—USED 


Commercial on Compan 
1904 Grand Central ied 
Tampa 6, Florida 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


sapen, Go Equipment Company 
Miami Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


KNIVES & SHEARS—MACHINE 


Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Bouleverd os 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Soulenes 7 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


LADDERS 


+ Ag \-~ Inc. 
ivingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


LADDERS, ALUMINUM & WOOD & STEP 
Age | G. ~~ eaptor s Agents 


_O. Box 
Mian, Florida 


LAMP DISTRIBUTORS—WHOLESALERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


Ace Electric Supply 
Jacksonville - Cocoa, Florida 


LEAD 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, “Florida 


Yorum Batteries, Inc. 
©. Box 1124 
ek, Florida 


LIFT TRUCKS 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


LUBRICANTS 


fe sp P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Miami Bearing Service, Inc. 
3701 NW 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 
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LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


MACHINE SHOPS 


Dunn Engineering Company 
317 So. Meridian 
Tampa 2, Florida 


Florida Machinery & Foundry Company 
1375 W. Church Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


General Welding & Erecting 
P. O. Box 516 
Mulberry, Florida 


Orlando Machine Tool Company 
Box 1585 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


Visioneering Company 
Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


MACHINE TOOLS 


J. M. Corporation 
{800 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Industrial Associates, Inc. 
3720 Watrous Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


MACHINERY—SHEET METAL 


Industrial Associates, Inc. 
3720 Watrous Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida 


MACHINERY 


Hazlewood Industries 
222 E. Tarpon Avenue 
Tarpon Springs, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


MACHINERY ALARMS 


Cunningham Manufacturing Company 
817 Virginia Drive 
Orlando, Florida 


MAGNETS 


Eriez Manufacturing Company 
Port Orange, Florida 


MARINE SUPPLIES 


All Marine Supply 
Bldg. 33, Foot of Grant Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Jax Yacht Storage Company 
17 Riverside Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Jeamas 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Boulevard 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


Island Equipment Corporation 
1090 East 31st 
Hialeah, Florida 


Linder Industrial Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 2037 
Lakeland, Florida 


Stiles Conveyors & Transmissions 
596 N.W. 54 Street 
Miami, Florida 


MECHANICAL & ORNAMENTAL 
TUBING 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


METALS 


Aetna Steel Company 
P. O. Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


METAL CASTINGS 


Florida Municipal Equipment, Inc. 
2881 Atlantic Boulevard 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


METAL FINISHING 


Allen Grtende, 
P. O. Box 1551 
Sanford, Florida 


METAL FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


Industrial Associates, Inc. 
3720 Watrous Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida 


METAL, NONFERROUS PRECISION 
FABRICATION 


Lee Corporation of Florida 
P. O. Box 3235 
Jacksonville, Florida 


METAL SHAPES—COLD ROLLED 
FORMED 


Mitchell Rolled Products Company 
P. O. Box 4186 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


METAL STAMPING 


oe oe Stamping Company 
705 N.W. 7th Avenue 
Ft. A F. 4 Florida 


Gerry Tool =~ 
P. O. Box 403 
Delray Beach, Florida 


METERS, HOBBS HOUR 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Epperson & Company 
130 S. Franklin Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


went P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Bert Lowe Supply Company 
416 Ellamae Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


MIXERS, DRY 


Johnson Roney I! & Associates 
P. O. Box 2 
Clearwater, Florida 


MIXERS, LIQUID 


Johnson Roney II & Associates 
P. O. Box 26 
Clearwater, Florida 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 


Mechanical Rubber Products 
4638 Bayshore Road 
Sarasota, Florida 


MOLDED PRODUCTS PLASTIC 


Carlyle Containers Company, Inc. 
4 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


MOTORS, TRANSPORT 


Central Truck Lines 
1000 Jackson Street 
Tampa, Florida 


MOTOR TRUCKING 


Central Truck Lines 
1000 Jackson Street 
Tampa, Florida 


MOULDINGS, METAL 


ey Rolled Products Company 
. Box 4186 
Fi. Lauderdale, Florida 


NAILS 


can P. Leu, Inc. 
oo W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


NAME PLATES 


Florida Metal Stamping Compan 
705 N.W. 7th ym ey — 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


NICKEL 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


NUT WHOLESALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


NUTS & BOLTS 


Atlas Screw & Specialty 
3661 N.W. 48th Street 
Miami 42, Florida 


Florida Screw & Bolt Company 
Jacksonville 6, Florida 


M. Harper Company 
O34 Oakland Park Bivd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


aery P. Leu, Inc. 
0 W. Livingston, Orlando, Fiorida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


“O” RINGS 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


OFFICE COPY MACHINES 


Brandon’s, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 761 
St. Augustine, Florida 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Commercial Equipment Company 
1904 Grand Central 
Tampa 6, Florida 


Wassell Orlando Company 
Box 1047 
Winter Park, Florida 


OIL SEALS 


Dixie Bearings, Inc. 
1826 lonia Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Bearings 
N. Miami Avenue 
Miami 37, Florida 


Miami Bearing Service, Inc. 
3701 NW 32nd Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


PACKAGING 


Jacksonville Paper Company 
808 W. Bay Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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PACKAGING—DESIGN, EQUIPMENT, 


MATERIALS, SERVICE 


Island Equipment Corporation 
1090 East 31st 
Hialeah, Florida 


Master Packaging, Inc. 
1701 20th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Milprint, Inc 


Room 225, 561 N. E. 79 St. 
Miami, Florida 


Stiles Conveyors & Transmissions 
596 N.W. 54 Street 
Miami, Florida 


PAINT—DISTRIBUTORS, 
WHOLESALERS 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
O W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


PAINT-—MANUFACTURERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS, WHOLESALERS 


Engineered Products Company 
P. O. Box 1097 
St. Augustine, Florida 


PAINT—MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALERS 


Harris Standard Paint Company 
1026 N. 19th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


PAINTS, MARINE 


All Marine Supply 
Bldg. 33, Foot of Grant Street 
Tampa, Florida 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


Alemite Company of Florida, Inc. 
825 Florida Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


PALLETS 


Tampa Pallet & Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 1434 
Tampa, Florida 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Jacksonville Paper Company 
808 W. Bay Street 
Jacksonviile, Florida 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


Brandon’s, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 761 
St. Augustine, Florida 


PICKLING & OILING 


Southeastern Galvanizing 
Box 92 
Mango, Florida 


PILLOW BLOCKS 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


PIPE 
fotne De ag! Soper 
oh tH, “Florida 


Boswell seer Ce 
Jacksonville, lorida 


Industrial Piping Supply Company 
P. O. Box 1772 

Pensacola, Florida 

Industrial Supply Corporation 


1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


Parker Helms & Langston 
1902 E. Beaver Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


PIPE FITTINGS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


erry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Mineco, Inc 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
pa & - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


PIPE FITTINGS, STAINLESS 


W. L. Rives Company 
5400 Rio Grande Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


PIPES 


Tampa Wheolesale Plumbing Supply Corp. 
205 Brush Street 
Tampa, Florida 


PLASTICS 


Carlyle Containers Company, Inc. 
401 N. Prescott Avenue 
Clearwater, Florida 


Engineered Products Company 
P. O. Box 1097 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Modern Plastics 
4000 N.W. 29th Street 
Miami, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


PLASTIC PIPE & TUBING 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


PLATING 


Acme Plating & Galvanizing 
1116 Carmen Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Visioneering Company 


Serasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


PLUMBING SUPPLIES 
Hughes Supply, Inc. 


Orlando - Daytona Beach - Gainesville - 
Lakeland - St. Petersburg - Sarasota, Florida 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
eee Chopin Service 
O. Box 10278 
Sige 3. Fiorida 


PRESSES 


Industrial Associates, Inc. 
3720 Watrous Avenue 
Tampa 9, Florida 


PUBLIC ADDRESS EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


Amplified Music Company 
807 Progresso Drive 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


PULLEYS & SHEAVES 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Washington & Meridian Streets 
Tampa |, Florida 


PUMPS 
eter. Edwards Sales, Inc. 
1738 E. Adams Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida ~ 
Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 
Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 


Washington & Meridian Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 


PUMPS, CHEMICAL 
some Roney Ii & Associates 
Clearwater, Florida 

PUMPS, PRESSURE 
Johnson Roney I! & Associates 
P. O. Box 26 
Clearwater, Florida 

PUMPS, SELF-PRIMING 


Johnson Roney I! & Associates 
P. O. Box 26 


Clearwater, Florida 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


ponte s, Incorporated 
O. Box 761 
Si. Augustine, Florida 


F. Hemminger Company 
Si9 N.E. 78th Street 
Miami 38, Florida 


REDUCERS 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. , 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Miller Bearings, Inc. 
919 W. Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


Southern Pump & Supply, Inc. 
Washington & Meridian Streets 
Tampa 1, Florida 
RIVETS 
J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 
ROOFING 
Aetna Steel Seenpeny 
P. 90 


0. Box 20 
Jacksonville, Florida 


ROOF DECKING, STEEL, GYPSUM 
& CONCRETE 


Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 


ROPE 
Edge Cordage 
4000 NW 3ist Avenue 
Miami, Florida 
Florida Wire & Rigging Works 
578 N.W. 72nd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 
ey P. Leu, Inc. 


iO W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


ROTARY & BALL JOINTS 
eg Roney I! & Associates 
©. Box 26 


hE] Florida 


RUBBER 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


Lorraine Manufacturing Division 
Lake Alfred, Florida 


Mechanical Rubber Products 
4638 Bayshore Road 
Sarasota, Florida 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
East Coast Rubber & Plastic Company 


4363 East 10th Lane 
Hialeah, Florida 
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Goodyear Rubber Products 
1830-40 Central Avenue 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Hecht Rubber Company, Inc. 
482-484 Riverside Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd_ Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida ° 


Jax Rubber Products Co. 
1057 E. 8th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Lorraine Manufacturing Division 
Lake Alfred, Florida 


Mineco, Inc 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL 


J. G. Christopher Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Coleman Rubber Stamp 
1136 Madison Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


RUST PROOFING 


Engineered iapgects Company 
P. O. Box 1 
St. Augustine, Florida 


Harris Standard Paint Company 
1026 N. 19th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 


SAFETY CLOTHING & EQUIPMENT 


Safety Equipment Company of Florida 
9505 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Florida Conveyor & Equipment Company 
Mulberry, Florida 


SANDBLASTING SAND 


All Marine Suppl 
Bidg. 33, Foot of Grant Street 
Tampa, Florida 


SANITARY FITTINGS, TUBES, PUMPS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


SAWS 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


SCHOOL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


sotheemn Maid School Supplies 
808 W. Bay Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


SCREWS 


Crusader ante Spapany 
P. O. Box 13707 
Tampa 11, Florida 


Florida Screw & Bolt Company 
Jacksonville 6, Florida 


Harper Company 
ioe ‘Oakland Park Blvd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


veiatriet S ppety Corporation 
venue 
— z Florida 


Harry P. Leu 
100 W. i een, Orlando, Florida 
3701 ‘aw 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Stanley Screw Com 
819 Virginia Dr., orlando, Florida 
711 Raymond St., Tampa, Florida 


SCREW MANUFACTURERS, 
WHOLESALERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlas Screw & Specialty Co. 


3661 NW 48th Strect” 
Miami 42, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


SHEARS & CUTTERS 


eeey P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


SHEET METAL 
Aetna Steel Company 


P. O. Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Emico, Inc. 
1071 E. 52nd Street 
Hialeah, Florida 
teary P. Leu, Inc. 

iO W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 
J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 

SHIP CHANDLERY 

Jax Yacht Storage Company 


17 Riverside Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING 
Florida Metal Stamping Company 
705 N.W. 7th Avenue 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
SLINGS, WIRE, ROPE, CHAIN 
Florida Wire & Rigging Works 
578 N.W. 72nd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 
SOLVENTS 
Harris Standard Paint Company 


1026 N. 19th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


SOUND EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Amplified Music Company 
807 Progresso Drive 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


SOUND SYSTEMS (ENGINEERED) 
Burdett Sound 


3619 Henderson Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 


SPLICING—WIRE & ROPE 
Florida Wire & Rigging Works 


578 N.W. 72nd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
Harry P. Leu, Inc. 


100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


SPRING STEEL 
Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 


Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 
SPRINKLERS 
Industrial ly Corporation 


1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


SPROCKETS 

tonteastvtes S ply Guperin 

—— 
Temps 5 fletida 
Harry P. Leu, Inc 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 
rt Bearings, Inc. 


Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


STAINLESS PIPE & TUBES 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Fullerton Metals Company 
915 W. 20th Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, "Florida | 


STAINLESS STRIP SHEET, PLATE, BARS | 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


STAMPINGS 


Cromwell Industries 
3400 NW 46th Street 
Miami, Florida | 


STAPLES 


Morlyn Staple Company 
404 S.W. 8 Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


STAPLING MACHINES 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


STEEL 


Aetna Steel Company 
P. O. Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Cosco Products 
P. O. Box 2179 
Jacksonville 3, Florida 


Florida Steel Gerperation 
P. O. Box 1512 
Tampa, Florida 


Fullerton Metals Company 
915 W. 20th Street 
Hialeah, Florida 


yaad Py ply Corporation 
1800— venue 
Tampa = “Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
00 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Modern Welding 
1801 Atlanta Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


STEEL, ALLOYS & COLD ROLLED 


Southern Alloy Steel Corporation 
5th Avenue & 24th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


Aetna Steel Company 
P. O. Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Linder Industrial Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 2037 
Lakeland, Florida 


STEEL CASTINGS 
toride Machinery & Foundry Company 
1375 W. Church Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 

STEEL ERECTIONS 
Aetna Steel Company 
P Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 

STEEL FABRICATING 

Aetna F no Company 
P. O. Box 2090 
Jecksenvitte, Florida 
we eg 


0. Box 
FD y ‘Florida 


Modern Welding 
1801 Atlanta Averas 
Orlando, Flerida 








Musselman Steel Fabricators 
1711 S. 20th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


Smith Steel Construction Co. 
Box 2058 
Jacksonville, Florida 


STEEL SHELVING 
Adapto Steel Products 
377 


O N.W. 52nd Street 
Miami, Florida 


STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Florida Drum \ ned Inc. 


P. O. Box 1951 
Pensacola, Florida 


STEEL STRAPPING 
James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 

STEEL WAREHOUSE 
Smith Steel Construction Co. 


Box 205 
Jacksonville, Florida 


STENCILS—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
sate M. Grady Company 


W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


SWAGING, WIRE TERMINALS 
Florida Wire & Rigging Works 


578 N.W. 72nd Street 
Miami 38, Florida 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Southern Steel Drums 
200 Ludium Drive 
Miami Springs 
TAKE-UP BEARINGS 
ot Bearings, Inc. 


Central Ave., Orlando, Florida 
1132 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Florida 


TANKS—CLEANING, COATING, LINING 
Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 
TANKS, BOATS 
Lee Corporation of Florida 
P. O. Box 32 
Jacksonville, Florida 
TANKS, FUEL—STANDARD, CUSTOM 
Lee Corporation of Florida 
. Box 
Jacksonville, Florida 
TANKS, STAINLESS MONEL 
W. L. Rives Company 
5400 Rio Grande Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 
TANKS, STEEL 
Aetna Steel Company 
P. O. Box 2090 
Jacksonville, Florida 
TARPAULINS 
omy P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 
TELEVISION—CLOSED CIRCUIT 
Burdett Sound 
3619 Henderson Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
TILE 
Robert C. Kany 
2651 Euston Road 
Winter Park, Florida 
TIME RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 
Industrial Specialty Sales 


424 S. MacDill Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


TOOLS—BOX, CARBIDE, CUTTING, 
POWER 


lndeestries Supply Corporation 
00—2nd Avenue 
a 5, Florida 


Tool & Die Supply Company 


4015 Cypeems treet 
Tampa, Florida 


TOOL DESIGNERS 


Dunn , Enginonmine Company 
317 So eridian 
Tampa 2, Florida 


TOOL STEELS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


TOOLS, PNEUMATIC 


Fastening Specialists 
P. O. Box 684 
Orlando, Florida 


TOOLS, POWDER ACTUATED 


Fastening Specialists 
P. O. Box 684 
Orlando, Florida 


TRAILERS, COMMERCIAL 


Miller Trailers, Inc. 
708 3rd Street West 
Bradenton, Florida 


TRUCK BODIES 


Miller Trailers, Inc. 
708 3rd Street West 
Bradenton, Florida 


TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


TUBES, PAPER, SPIRAL-WOUND 


Consalidates Box Company 
410 S. Packwood 
Tampa, Florida 


TUBING 


James Steel & Tube Co. 
17401 N.W. 2nd Avenue 
North Miami, Florida 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
Jacksonville - Miami - Tampa, ‘Florida 


TURBINES 
eatriet Sui By Corporation 
1800— enue 


Tampa e “rlovida 
soheate Roney Il & Associates 


. O. Box 
Clearwater, Florida 


TURBO-JET MOTOR RINGS 


Southern Steel Service Co., Inc. 
2040 North Rio Grande Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 


TWINE 


Edge Cordage 
4000 NW Ist Avenue 
Miami, Nloride 


VALVES & FITTINGS 


Boswell sie Pio 
Jacksonville, Florida 


eters Edwards Sales, Inc. 
738 E. Adams Street 
jedhbonedle, Florida 


Industrial ree Supply Compan 
P. O. Box 1 abe _ —_ 
Pensacola, Florida 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd nue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, 
100 W. Livingston Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Mineco, Inc. 
Highway 60 West 
Bartow, Florida 


Parker Helms & Langston 
1902 E. Beaver Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Sarasota Precision Products 
1312 N. Lime Avenue 
Sarasota, Florida 


Tampa Wholesale Plumbing Supply Corp. 
205 Brush Street 
Tampa, Florida 


VALVES, SOLENOID 


Industrial Specialty Sales 
424 S. MacDill Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


Reliance Electric & Engineering 
2744 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


VISES 


Industrial Supply Corporation 
1800—2nd Avenue 
Tampa 5, Florida 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


VISUAL SCHEDULING BOARDS & 
CHARTS 


YWacoee Orlando Company 
Ox 
Winter Park, Florida 


WELDING 


Visioneering Company 
Sarasota Airport 
Sarasota, Florida 


WELDING ROD & EQUIPMENT 


Southern Alloy Steel Corporation 
5th Avenue & 24th Street 
Tampa, Florida 


WELDING SUPPLIES 


Maer P. Leu, Inc. 
0 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3901 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


WHEELS—INDUSTRIAL, TRUCK 


James M. Grady Company 
915 W. Adams Street 
Jacksonville 4, Florida 


eae od ts ply Corporation 
venue 
oe lonidhe 


Harry P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Tampa 5 


WINCHES 


oe od i» ply Corporation 
venue 
) ny + rlovidde 


ory P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


WIRE 


od P. Leu, Inc. 
100 W. Livingston, Orlando, Florida 
3701 NW 37th Ave., Miami 10, Florida 


Southern Stainless Steel Wire Company 


P. O. Box 2029 
Sarasota, Florida 


WIRE CLOTH 


M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., Inc. 
yt nf - Miami - Tampa, Florida 


WIRE ROPE 


ptosis Wire & Rigging Works 
578 N.W. 72nd Str 
Miami 38, Florida 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE & TUBING 
Southern Steel Service Co., 


2040 North Rio Grande » Acad 
Orlando, Florida 
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Florida Auto Industry 


Autorama. Howard Loomis, a friend 
from Michigan, was running around 
in a two-thirds size Oldsmobile so 
he duplicated it with improvements 
and a slight enlargement. He built 
two cars—and soon all his friends 
wanted one. 

“Another friend of mine, George 
Simons,” said Starts, “had a nice new 
factory and inspired me to go in 
business with him building the Rolls- 
mobile.” Three months ago, Starts 
bought out Simons’ interest and pur- 
chased a new plant. 


Build Exact Size 

American Air Products is building 
its Oldsmobiles according to precise 
plans supplied by General Motors. 
It has leased a 10,000 square-foot 
plant where 50 cars are currently be- 
ing assembled. About 15 of A.A.P.’s 
reproductions already have rolled 
off the production line and an en- 
thusiastic reception resulting from 
911 inquiries about the car have 
encouraged A.A.P. to schedule the 
production of some 5,000 ’01 Olds- 
mobiles in the next two years. 

Starts Manufacturing Company 
reports it has sold 15 cars, has 30 
more in production, and is turning 
out 50 finished cars per month. 
Starts hopes to produce 100 cars 
per month in the near future and 
says he has orders for about 1,000 
cars at this time. 

Starts has no dealers as yet be- 
cause “the orders are coming in so 
fast.” He intends to appoint dealers 
soon. 

A.A.P. aims to set up a small but 
nation-wide sales organization that 
already includes a Chicago and a 
Beverly Hills, Calif., distributor. 


The company said that at least 65 
Oldsmobile dealers, several Ford 
and Chevrolet dealers, and even a 
shoe salesman have asked for the 
privilege of signing up as dealers 
for A.A.P.’s Olds replica. 

Both the relic car makers hope 
many companies will find promo- 
tional uses for the old Olds. Other 
buyers will probably include Amer- 
icans who have a sentimental attach- 
ment to the car, college-age, and 
even older persons who like the 
novelty of the vehicle. 

Cities Service Oil Co. already has 
put A.A.P.’s merry Olds to work 
promoting gasoline at its service 
stations from Maine to Virginia. E. 
W. Kettering, research director of 
G. M.’s Electro-Motive Division and 
several other General Motors Corp. 
officials have ordered the cars. 
Arthur W. Moody, president of 
Edgecomb Steel Co. of New Eng- 
land wants one as a runabout for 
his estate while a Minneapolis high 
school principal is buying an A.A.P. 
Olds for the school’s shop. 


Important Customers 

Starts’ Rollsmobile customers in- 
clude Ralph Evinrude, vice chairman 
of Outboard Marine Corp.; Joseph 
Mackay, president of Mackay Air- 
lines, Inc., who has ordered 20 
machines; and a Wildwood, N. J., 
hotel owner who bought a car for 
his wife and later ordered 10 more 
for resale and renting. 

Los Angeles policemen have been 
threatening to tag 1901 Olds owners 
with traffic tickets for violating a 
local ordinance prohibiting motor- 
ists from “driving without an 
automobile.” 


MODERN PRODUCTION LINE of Starts 
Manufacturing Co. is currently turning 
out 50 Rollsmobiles per month. 





... Inside the State 


FISHING VS. BIRD WATCHING 
is in issue before the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. Op- 
posing proposed expansion of the 
Everglades National Park and new 
roads and waterways through the 
park is the Florida Wildlife Feder- 
ation. 

Fishing is banned in some good 
fishing areas of the park because it 
disturbs birds and bird watchers. 
Opening of the St. Johns river by a 
proposed canal would permit speed- 
boats to disturb fish, it is argued by 
the Federation. 


THE GROWTH OF Florida sav- 
ings as reflected through its citizens’ 
savings accounts is outstripping all 
other states, according to the Flor- 
ida Business Letter published by 
the First Research Corporation. 

In just the past year savings ac- 
counts in Florida rose 27 per cent 
in dollars over the previous year. 
Individual savers averaged $427 in 
their accounts which is 75 per cent 
above the U .S. average, the Letter 
states. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY NETWORK, a group of 
independently owned and operated 
advertising agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada, will 
move its headquarters to Sarasota 
July 1. 

Heading the office will be Oak- 
leigh R. French, Sr., who has served 
as managing director of the organi- 
zation since January, 1935. He is 
chairman of the board of French & 
Shields, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. 
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Link young ideas and 
aggressive companies to 
Florida’s young markets and 
big opportunities and 

... THINGS HAPPEN! 


Let us tell you more 
about Florida industry and 
agriculture and how you can fit 






FLORIDA GROWER 
PUBLICATIONS are constantly in the middle 

of the Florida scene . . . telling, selling 
a market hungry for information, products, and 
services. Write or call us today. 









who grows 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER®... the man 


FLORIDA TREND. . 






. the man 






who manages 


_. the man who 
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FLORIDA PURCH 


GROWER Aiblcaliont 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE © TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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into its dynamic future. | 


... Inside the State 





EXPANDING ON TREND'S June 
article announcing proposed CAB 
hearings in June, National Air Lines 
and Delta Air Lines have applied to 
the CAB to provide one-plane service 
ketween Orlando and the US west 
coast via New Orleans and Dallas, 
City of Orlando is pushing for addi- 
tional air service to major supply 
and industrial centers. . . . Orlando 
is closest air facility for booming 
Cape Canaveral missile center. 


GREATER MIAMI INSURANCE 
BOARD has sponsored a_ survey 
which states at’ least 45 auto insur- 
ance companies, a quarter of all in 
Dade county, have stopped writing 
or renewing policies due to an 
increase in the number of accidents 
in Dade county and because of 
increased claim costs. 


AN OVERALL state payroll check 
by the Comptroller’s office shows 
33,731 employes earning $9,784,520 
a month, or an average of $2,900 a 
year. 

The number of employes has 
grown four times in 20 years but the 
payroll has advanced 10 times. State 
employes in 1938 numbered 8,531 
with monthly earnings of $906,179. 
State employes now working in Tal- 
lahassee alone number 7,538 with 
earnings of $22% million. 


THE ORLANDO Utilities Com- 
mission has offered to donate 80 
acres of land from a 1700 acre tract 
it owns in Brevard County to that 
county as a junior college site. The 
tract, seven miles south of Titusville, 
is the site of a $10 million power 
plant OUC is building to supply the 
expanding needs of its own county, 
Orange. 


THE GROWTH of the Hialeab- 
Miami Springs area in the Miami 
area continues with the report that 
some 76,028 persons live in the area 


—about 25 per cent more than the 
1956 figure. 

Even more astounding, according 
to the Hialeah-Miami Springs Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is the 31 per cent 
increase in the number of industrial 
plants in the Twin City area over the 
last two years. 

Most of the industrial growth of 
192 plants has been in Hialeah. 
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Inside the Sunstate Slacks plant at Tampa 


Apparel Industry In Florida 


The ‘Florida Label” Is Valuable 


I. a rapidly growing state such as Florida, gains 
in population automatically mean the development of 
a larger consumer market. To keep pace with the 
number of consumers, it seems natural to assume that 
the apparel industry in Florida would necessarily 
expand simultaneously. 

Such has been the case for employment in the 
apparel industry has tripled between 1947 and 1956, 
while wages and salaries have increased nearly five 
fold. The greatest relative change in value added by 
manufacture took place between 1939 and 1947 when 
this measure increased approximately 600 per cent. 
Between 1947 and 1954 value added increased more 
than 200 per cent. 


TREND Surveys 

This most recent TREND survey questioned the 
larger apparel manufacturers in Florida, covering pro- 
ducers of men’s and boys’ sportclothing, men’s slacks 
and walking shorts, men’s leisure jackets and _ sport- 
coats, children’s sportswear, women’s and girls’ dresses 
and sportswear, women’s bathing suits, brassieres and 
girdles, and police, fire, band, fraternal and military 
uniforms. 

The most rapidly growing part of the industry, 
according to the Florida Industrial Commission, is the 
manufacture of women’s and misses’ outerwear—dresses, 
suits, coats and skirts. Next in importance in terms of 
employment size is the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 


furnishings, principally sport shirts and other sports- 
wear. 

The apparel industry is most concentrated in Dade 
County (Miami) where three-fifths of all employes and 
70 per cent of the establishments in the industry are 
found. Dade County’s employment has more than 
tripled in the last decade. The next two leading coun- 
ties, Hillsborough (Tampa) and Duval (Jacksonville) 
together account for one-sixth of total employment. 
With a large tourist market as well as a rapidly grow- 
ing permanent population, Miami will very likely 
retain its position as a center of fashion for sportswear 
and casual clothes. Since an important part of the 
tourists in the Miami area come from New York, which 
is a major center of the apparel industry, development 
of an apparel industry in Miami was quite natural. 
Further growth in this area seems certain, and a 
major expansion in the smaller communities of North 
Florida is more than a possibility. 

Of the apparel firms questioned by TREND, 36 per 
cent located their businesses in Florida during the ’20s 
while 55 per cent settled in the past 17 years. Most 
of those reporting who had relocated from another 
state moved their operations from New York and 
their decision in favor of Florida was primarily gov- 
erned by Florida’s growth factor and climate. 

By far the majority of questionnaires, 91 per cent, 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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indicated that they operate by mass production machin- 
ery, while only 9 per cent professed to mostly hand 
sewing of their products. In answering a question 
concerning the skilled labor supply, 55 percent said 
that workers were fairly plentiful but 45 per cent 
said skilled help was scarce. 

All 45 percent explained this scarcity of skilled 
workers as their chief labor problem. One manufac- 
turer complained about having to train his employes 
because of this problem and another admitted having 
to pay at least 30 per cent higher wages in order to hire 
the scant supply. 

Certain fashion centers were mentioned as influ- 
encing the styled creations manufactured by the var- 
ious Florida apparel firms. Highest on the list was New 
York, followed closely, surprisingly, by Miami. Paris 
received much credit while Los Angeles and Italy were 
mentioned also. A designer was employed by all the 
firms reporting. 

A question in the survey asked, “What effect does 
Florida-originated fashions have on the rest of the 
country?” 


Florida Is Style Setter 

Manufacturers answered that Florida styles seem 
to catch on in all resort towns all over the country, 
makes the rest of the country more resort-wear con- 
scious. They said that fashions originated here in 
September and October are adopted by other markets 
in February and March. One respondent said, 
brings to the public the summer and cruise wear styles 
that are so popular as vacation wear.” Another stated 
that Florida fashions are acceptable throughout the 
U. S. 

TREND found that of the state’s apparel manu- 
facturers answering the questionnaire, an average of 
41.5 per cent of their products are sold in Florida and 
55 per cent find a Florida label of special value in 
merchandising here and elsewhere. 

Distributing their products direct to retail stores 
is followed as the general rule by the apparel firms, 
however, some sell through jobbers or wholesalers, by 
direct mail for mail order, and in using publication ads 
as a direct means of response. They all sell under their 
own label and 36 per cent sell under a private label 
also for other concerns or stores. 

Business has increased an average of 190 per cent 
for the apparel firms included in the survey and only 
one said his has definitely decreased since its estab- 
lishment in Florida. None have immediate plans for 
expansion. 





1. Is your business home owned or is it a branch 
of a parent company? 
Home 
Branch 


100% 

0% 

2. Im your area do you find skilled workers 
plentiful or scarce? 


Plentiful . 
Scarce . 


55% 
45% 


3. Would you consider your operations to be 
mass production by: 


Machine - 


91% 
Hand Sewn - 


9% 





—_ 


A total of 36 per cent have postponed expansion 
plans till a later date because of economic conditions, 
recovery from Florida’s cold spell and the need for 
further distribution of their products. The busiest 
seasons for this industry appear to be winter and 
spring, while summer and fall are the slowest. Last 
winter's severe weather affected only a little less than 
half the reporting firms, some as much as 40 per cent 
in sales to Florida consumers. 

Most textile material for apparel is obtained from 
New England, Georgia, and Carolina mills. Only 
limited buying is done from Florida distributors and 
New York, the survey revealed. Over 90 per cent of 
the office and plant equipment is reported to be pur- 
chased within the state. Leased machinery is used by 
36 per cent of those queried and that only accounts 
for from one-half to one per cent of the equipment used 
in those plants. 

What is Florida’s chief advantage as far as garment 
manufacturing is concerned? Here’s what some manu- 
facturers have to say: 

. . capitalizing on name. State is growing in popv- 
lation which will have a direct effect on the business 
for years to come.” 

“Florida has the climatic conditions which are best for 
the type of garments produced as well as better work- 
ing conditions.” 

. a wide open market and testing ground for new 
ideas in cruise wear.” 

“Romance of the name (Florida) and closeness to 
South American markets.” 

“Fashion styling.” 

“Only advantage is in selling local markets.” 
Paradoxically, the manufacturer who could not see 
any Florida advantage was the same person reporting 
a decrease in business since his establishment in 
Florida. 


Florida Disadvantages 

Disadvantages to garment manufacturing in Florida 
were pointed out to be too high freight expenses due 
to having to truck in material, too far from raw material 
suppliers and distance from major population centers, 
lack of skilled labor and having to depend on road 
sales instead of showroom sales because of the lack 
of customers in the area. 

Surmising the future of the apparel manufacturing 
industry in the state, most of the comments indicate that 
the picture is as bright as the population trends and 
that. this state’s future in apparel producing is insured 
as the market steadily grows. 





Do you have immediate plans for expansion? 
Yes 
No . 
5. Have you postponed any expansion plans till 
a later date? 
. _ eee ; 36% 
No sine 64% 
6. Did last winter's severe - weather affect your 
production or sales? 


Yes - 50% 

No .- sate 50% 
7. Is any of your machinery leased? 

No . 64% 

Yes - 36% 
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SALES TAX STORY 
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Sales 


i. Florida, where this year’s reces- 
sion fortunately finds a lot of 
opposition, sales tax collections have 
become a fairly accurate measure of 
our economy and a good gauge on 
which to base periodic conclusions. 
State Comptroller Ray E. Green’s 
sales tax collection reports show a 
surprisingly under-par month of 
March this year as collections during 
this month fell short of the predicted 
projected gain by approximately 
$1,885,435. March collections should 
have reached $14,555,181 or a rate 
of 27.6%, to match the March per- 
centage gain of the 8-month average 
for 1956-57 (July-Feb.). Actually, 
the March gain as a per cent of the 
8-month average for 1957-58 (July- 
Feb.) was only 11.1% or $12,669,700. 
How much of this loss was caused 
by cold weather and how much was 
caused by the national recession is 
difficult to judge. What we can 
assume, however, is that since March 
of this year was not a “freeze” month 
and the cold spell did affect three 
of the months included in the afore- 
mentioned 8-month period, March 
sales should have picked-up at a 
rate greater than in previous years. 


Tax Tells a Story 


In other words, the March loss in 
projected sales tax revenue was very 
likely partially due to the Florida 
reflection of the recession and prob- 
ably not entirely the after effects of 
cold weather. This much is true. 
Florida’s cold weather this winter 
was very much publicized and may 
have distracted some of the tourist 
dollar normally spent here in March, 
to the Southwest and the Caribbean. 
Undoubtedly some regular Florida 
tourists just stayed home, but travel 
activity in Florida during March was 
reported good. 

Here is the way it looks by graph: 
8-month average 

1956 $ 7,064,316 


1957 ~ 8,160,326 

1958 - . 11,406,882 
March total 

1956 - $ 9,214,252 

1957 . _ 10,416,019 

1958 - ; 12,669,700 
March gain as % of 8-month average 

1956 . ; Rese NS: 

ivs7 . 27.6 

1958 - 11.1 


*Large monetary gain in 1958 is mostly 
due to the 1957 legislature having ex- 
tended the coverage of the sales tax to 
take effect in July, 1957. 

Figures and percentages courtesy of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 





... Inside the State 





TWO TWIN-SUBMARINE tele- 
phone cables between the Florida 
East Coast and the north coast of 
Puerto Rico have been authorized by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Cost is set at $17 million. 


EXPANDED ACTIVITY in the 
missile and electronics industries has 
created more than 40,000 new jobs 
in the state during the past three 
years, reports the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission. 

A survey just completed by the 
commission’s News Bureau shows 
the state now has more than 100 
electronics manufacturing firms with 
a total employment of more than 
10,000 and an annual payroll in 
excess of $40,000,000. The manu- 
facturing phase of the industry has 
more than tripled in both number 
of plants and total employment in 
the three-year period. 


LISTING ITS SHARES ON THE 
“BIG BOARD” of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., which makes its 58th 
anniversary this year, joins a select 
list of some 1100 major corporations 
in the nation’s largest securities 
market. “LYK” will be its symbol 
on the trading floor. 


THE FLORIDA PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSION has author- 
ized the Florida Public Utilities Co. 
to issue and sell 22,000 shares of 
common stock at $12.15 per share. 

The company sells electricity 
to Marianna, Fernandina Beach, 
Amelia City and Cashen and manu- 
factured gas to West Palm Beach, 
Lake Worth and Palm Beach. 


GREENHUT CONSTRUCTION 
CO., Pensacola, is to finish by Sep- 
tember two more launching shelters 
at Eglin Air Force Base, costing 
$232,000. They are part of the $131 
million missile testing and develop- 
ment program at Eglin to take over 
short range missile testing now at 
Cape Canaveral. Already under con- 
struction is the $36 million test 
range extending 350 miles from Eglin 
down the coast to Naples with inter- 
mittent control, tracking and data 
transmission stations. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 

















You Be the Judge 


CAN MANAGEMENT DISCIPLINE AN EMPLOYEE WHO 
COLLECTS FAKE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 


What Happened: 


In a survey conducted by the 
company, it discovered that one per- 
cent of its employees had, at one 
time or another, made false claims 
for unemployment insurance. The 
company posted a notice on the bul- 
letin board that it would discipline 
any employee who was discovered 
collecting jobless benefits which he 
wasn't entitled to. The union took 
exception to this notice and filed a 
grievance which came to arbitration. 


The union argued: 


1. When an employee makes a 
claim for unemployment com- 
pensation, he is not on the 
company’s payroll, and there- 
fore not subject to its rules. 


bo 


If the employee has made a 
false claim it is up to the State 
to prosecute him, not the com- 
pany. You cannot try a man 
twice for the same offense, in 
accordance with common law. 


The 


1. When a man makes a false 
claim for unemployment insur- 
ance, he is cheating the com- 
pany because management 


company’s answer was: 
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foots the entire bill for jobless 
benefits in most states. 


bo 


Dishonesty affects the relation- 
ship between the employer 
and employee and the com- 
pany has a right to make 
rules which penalize dishonest 
employees. 


Was the Company: 


RIGHT (1) WRONG [ 


What Arbitrator Harry H. Platt 
ruled: “A worker who is laid off is, 
in every sense of the word, still an 
employee of the company because 
he retains seniority and recall rights. 
If he makes a fraudulent claim for 
unemployment benefits, he is sub- 
ject to the company rules. The other 
argument that an employee cannot 
be held in double jeopardy does not 
hold water. When an employer dis- 
charges an employee for dishonesty 
or theft, does that stop the State 
from prosecuting him? It does not. 
And by the same token, if a state 
agency presses charges against a 
worker for making false unemploy- 
ment claims, the company is not 
prohibited from exercising its right 
to penalize dishonest workers. The 
grievance is denied.” 


Florida's 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


| You Should Know It 





Now that school is out for the summer 
and many children are employed or seek- 
ing a job for this period, employers should 
be aware of the Florida Child Labor Law 
as amended in 1957. 

The Florida Industrial Commission has 
prepare] a digest which presents a con- 
cise version of the Child Labor Law. 
The commission stresses the responsibility 
of an employer to have each minor in 
his employ procure an appropriate employ- 
ment or age certificate and to be sure 
that the minor is of the proper age for 
the occupation for which he is employed. 

The employer must keep on file in his 
establishment a copy of each certificate. 
These certificates should be frequently 
checked to determine the expiration date. 
The minor is required to obtain a current 
certificate when the old one expires. 

The employer is also responsible for 
seeing that the minors in his employ con- 
form to the hours of employment speci- 
fied on the certificate and that they are 
not employed in any occupations con- 
trary to the Law. 

The specially prepared booklet explains 


| that all minors under 18 years of age are 


required by law to have an age or employ- 
ment certificate before they be gainfully 
employed, except when employed in 
domestic work in private homes or farm 
work, 


All Under 16 


All minors under 16 years of age, 
employed in any gainful occupation, must 
obtain an employment certificate, except 
when employed in domestic service in 
private homes, in farm work or in street 
trades during the hours when public 
schools are not in session. 

No minor under 12 years of age may 
be employed at any time except in the 
above mentioned employment. Minors 
under 16 years of age may not be 
employed in the street trades (selling of, 
collecting for, or in the distribution of 
newspapers, magazines or periodicals; or 
in polishing shoes on any street, public 
place, or house to house between the 
hours of 8 P. M. and 5:00 A. M.). 

The Law also states that no minor 
under 16 years of age may be employed 
as a messenger for the distribution, 
transmission or delivery of goods or mes- 
sages. The same applies to employment 
in any factory, workshop, mill, mechan- 


ical establishment, laundry or _ similar 
places of employment. 
Hazardous occupations in which no 


minor under 16 may be employed at any 
time or place are listed by the Commis- 
sion as: 


(a) In connection with power driven 
machinery; 
(b) Mines or quarries; 


(c) The manufacture, transportation or 


use of explosive or highly inflammable 
substances; 
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(d) Sawmills or in logging operations; 
(e) On any scaffolding; 
(f) In heavy work in the building 


trades; 
(g) In the operation of a motor 
vehicle; . 
(h) In oiling, cleaning or wiping 


machinery or shafting, or applying belts 
to pulleys; 

(i) In repairing of elevators or other 
hoisting apparatus; 

(j) In operating meat grinding ma- 
chines, dough brakes, or mixing machines 
in bakeries, or cracker making machines; 

(k) In the operation of emery or polish- 
ing wheels; 

(1) In the operation of punch presses 
or stamping machines; 

(m) In the manufacture of paints, 
colors, white lead, dangerous or poisonous 
dyes or in preparing compositions in 
which dangerous leads or acids are used; 

(n) In the operation of power-driven 


laundry or dry cleaning machinery; 
or any other — similar power-driven 
machinery; 


(o) At paint spraying; 

(p) In alligator wrestling, work in 
connection with snake pits, or similar 
hazardous activities. 

The Commission further states that no 
minor under 18 years of age, regardless 
of marital status or otherwise, shall be 
employed in any occupation or place of 
employment considered by the Industrial 
Commission to be hazardous or injurious 
to the life, health, safety or welfare of 
such minor. 

Hours Stipulated 

In regard to what hours a minor may 
work, the Law stipulates that minors under 
16 may not be employed between the 
hours of 8:00 P. M. and 6:30 A. M. They 
may not be gainfully employed in excess 
of three hours on any day when school is 
in session. They may not be employed 
for more than six consecutive days in 
any one week, nor more than forty hours 
in any one week, nor more than eight 
hours in any one day, nor more than five 
consecutive hours without an interval of 


at least thirty minutes for a lunch period. | 
Minors 16 to 17 years of age may not | 


be employed between 10:00 P. M. and 
5:00 A. M. They may not be employed 
for more than five consecutive hours 
without an interval of at least thirty min- 
utes for a lunch period. The Florida 
Industrial Commission may extend the 
hours of employment of minors in this 
group at its discretion. The booklet lists 
certain exceptions to the hour rulings for 
minors employed in street trades, theat- 
trical work, domestic service in homes and 
farm work. 


POSITION OPENING FOR LADY 

Editorial and general secre- 
tarial duties in important Flor- 
ida city. College and/or prac- 
tical training in publications 
and geod essential. Some 
travel. Furnish full particulars 
of experience, age, salary de- 
sired, recent photo. Must be 
available for office interview. 
Write Dept. C, TREND, Box 
150, Tampa. 





| 
| 











DEBITS TO 


May 

1958 

Daytona Beach 52,696 
Fort Lauderdale 173,637 
Gainesville 33,536 
Jacksonville 641,240 
Key West 15,045 
Lakeland 61,648 
Greater Miami 1,059,591 
Orlando 166,123 
Pensacola 78,436 
St. Petersburg 145,324 
Tampa 327,750 
West Palm Beach 104,794 
FLORIDA 2,859,820 
| GEORGIA 2,381,738 
ALABAMA 1,259,655 


*Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


PERCENT CHANGE 


April May 1958 from 1957 
1958 1957 (5 months) 
57,103 51,436 + 8 
200,447 174,001 + ] 
33,420 32,463 + 8 
737,389 648,738 +10 
16,245 15,202 + 0 
66,333 58,862 + 8 
1,209,111 1,113,262 +1 
183,562 161,944 + 6 
80,409 81,621 — 2 
165,369 154,662 — 0 
330,643 317,598 + 5 
120,026 100,732 +7 
3,200,057 2,910,521 + 4 
2,378,019 2,411,580 + 1 
1,229,864 1,287,201 — 3 


EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 
Diana Stores Corp. 9 mos. April 30 
National Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 


Seaboard Air Line R-R. 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Minute Maid Corp. 6 mos. May 4 
Southern Company 12 mos. Apr. 30 
Southern Railway 4 mos. Apr. 30 
Gen. Tel. of Fla. Quar. Mar. 31 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Quar. Apr. 30 
International Paper Quar. Mar. 31 
Seaboard Finance Co. Quar. Mar. 31 
Storer Broadcasting Co. Quar. Mar. 31 
Air Products, Inc. 6 mos. Mar. 31 
Emery Air Freight Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Quar. Mar. 30 
Ryder Systems, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 
Boeing Airplane Quar. Mar. 31 
United Gas Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
622,734 820,520 a.75 a.95 
586,453 1,504,341 -53 1.44 
4,926,842 6,832,213 1.03 1.42 
1,285,816 79,645 81 .05 
36,086,902 31,283,288 1.71 1.48 
9,277,451 11,063,776 1.28 1.55 
947,188 961,218 74 75 
b2,836,868 4,173,782 c.19 a.29 
16,159,746 18,634,515 1.25 1.45 
1,946,312 1,653,524 38 34 
751,203 1,286,445 .30 ae 
731,000 on 
81,450 117,396 -12 17 
5,076,000 3,415,000 1.72 1.16 
434,656 345,114 a.56 a.53 
9,499,190 8,075,464 a1.35 al.21 
11,595,304 11,517,683 89 89 


(b) Includes operations of The Fair 


Store, acquired in July, 1957. (c) Based on average number of shares outstanding during 


the period. 





... Inside the State 


THE MACKLE COMPANY dis- 
closed that the company and _ its 
affiliate, General Development Cor- 


| poration, had sold $43,568,800 in 


Florida homes and homesites dur- 
ing the past seven months ending 
May Ist. The figure sets an all time 
company record and represents a 
spectacular increase of 1323% or 
$40,276,600 over a similar period 
last season. 

In the face of a nationally de- 
pressed market, the Mackle Com- 
pany sold 33,011 homesites and 


1259 homes during the seven months. 
Of these, more than 30,000 home- 
sites were sold at Port Charlotte, on 
U. S. 41, two miles north of Punta 
Gorda. 

Of some 30,000 homesites sold at 
Port Charlotte, 15,231 were sold by 
Mackle and General Development 
agents in twenty-two northern cities. 
In all, 11,938 were sold by mail, 
sight unseen, through newspapers 
and magazine advertising. The bal- 
ance of the lots were sold by Mackle 
representatives at Port Charlotte. 
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OPINION: 


WHAT IS THE BESR 


“‘Asphalt’s Cheaper...” 








ASPHALT 


Like 47 other states, Florida is 
face-to-face with a critical highway 
Cecision. 

Between now and 1970, Florida 
will translate a 1136-miie blueprint 
into a network of dream highways 
that will fit neatly into place as part 
of the great American Interstate 
System. And in the same time, more 
than 6,000 miles of state primary 
roads and urban extensions will be 
overhauled and modernized. 

To accomplish this engineering 
miracle, Florida will spend millions 
of dollars to be raised in taxes levied 
directly on the highway users—the 
freight carriers, the commuters, 
traveling salesmen, tourists and fam- 
ily picnic parties. Millions more will 
flow in from that legendary dollar 
reservoir in Washington which is 
fed by a constant stream that rises 
in the pockets of these same Florida 
hichway users. 

The decision which faces Florida’s 
24 
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By BILL COOPER 


National Bituminous Concrete 
Association 


appointed road-builders is as old as 
the tribal rite of tax-collecting. 
Boiled down to stark simplicity, the 
problem is: How shall we spend 
the money? 

Spending money requires no spe- 
cial talent. Spending tax money 
wisely requires a rare combination of 
qualities including restraint, pru- 
dence, foresight and a sense of 
values. 

The men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of handling the multi- 
billion dollar road-building program 
in Florida must ask themselves: 
What type of surface will give Flor- 
ida’s taxpaying highway users the 
best possible roads in the shortest 
possible time at the lowest possible 
cost? The alternative can only 
result in an intolerable stretch-out 
of the program under constantly 
rising pressure for increased taxes 
to close the inevitable gap between 
construction economy and _ futile 


extravagance. 

These administrators will hear an 
insistent clamor for costlier original 
construction. Justification for this 
extravagance will be based on the 
curious premise that Uncle Sam is 
picking up 90 percent of the tab- 
but maintenance costs must be borne 
by the state. The blunt inference 
here is that maintenance costs for 
economical asphalt are inordinately 
high. Let’s examine this thesis 
stripped of its flute obligato. 

Basic to any understanding of 
pavement maintenance is the fact 
that asphalt pavements, once laid 
down, are asphalt maintenance 
items forever. This is not true 
of concrete slab pavements. Main- 
tenance charges are entered against 
these pavements only until such 
time as these charges become pro- 
hibitively high. At that point, the 
deteriorating slabs are usually over- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Tain’t Sol” 


OPINION: 





5 ever present pot-holes that 
dot Florida’s highways are begin- 
ning to jolt the tax-paying motorist 
into the full realization that some- 
thing is wrong with our present 
program of constructing blacktop 
roads almost exclusively. 

The woeful condition of our roads 
has been singled out as the No. 1 
gripe by visiting motorists who cur- 
rently are spending upward of a 
billion dollars yearly to help keep 
our state economy flowering. Native 
drivers, too, are beginning to ask 
embarrassing questions such as, 
“Why did we pay $200 million into 
State Road Departinent coffers the 
past two years and only get 125 
miles of new roads?” 

Evidence is plentiful that the 
mounting cost of maintaining our 
inferior highways in the face of 
increasingly heavy traffic loads is 
the “something wrong” in our 
program. 








By E. G. WHITNEY 


Portland Cement Association 


You see this at the local level 
when the big, prospering county of 
Orange discloses through its county 
commission that all secondary funds 
this year are earmarked solely for 
repairs and that no new road con- 
struction can be undertaken despite 
urgent need in a mushrooming area. 

At the state level, the upkeep 
burden comes to the fore when the 
state is forced to shell out an addi- 
tional $3 million to pay for freeze 
damage to limerock-asphalt roads 
that simply disintegrated with the 
past winter's snappy weather. 

Recent news releases covering 
two state lettings further point up 
our staggering repair bill. All but 
30 miles of the announced 237.7 
miles of work called for resurfacing 
our worn out blacktop highways. 

Sunshine Parkway bondholders 
haven't forgotten that a few days 
rain resulted in $400,000 damage to 
Florida’s new turnpike shortly after 


EMENT 





it opened. 

An unprecedented announcement 
by the Federal Government under- 
scores our critical position. Re- 
cently, Uncle Sam _ agreed _ to 
allocate $9.8 million to Florida in 
additional road funds and to permit 
use of this federal money for 
resurfacing roads. The state must 
put up only one-third matching 
funds. 

There is need for careful review 
of the age-old argument that con- 
crete admittedly is a longer lasting 
and safer highway but that its cost 
prevents wider use. 

Florida’s design specifications re- 
quire a concrete pavement at least 
three times greater strength. You 
don’t have to be an engineer to 
understand that nine inches of solid 
concrete is far stronger than ten 
inches of crushed rock and a two and 
one-half inch asphalt riding surface. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Asphalt ... 








oe 





laid with asphalt paving—and, from 
that day forward, these worn-out 
pavements, hidden beneath a thin 
overlay of asphalt, are transferred 
to the asphalt side of the ledger and 
become debits charged against as- 
phalt maintenance. 


In other words, a concrete slab 
pavement is classified as concrete 
only until its maintenance costs 
become embarrassing to its propon- 
ents. Then it discreetly disappears. 


Florida offers a splendid example 
of how this cost accounting sleight- 
of-hand works. Back there in 1945, 
according to the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, there were 
787 miles of concrete slabs on the 
Florida state highway system. In the 
next five years, another 81 miles of 
this type of pavement were added. 
Yet, at the end of 1955, the total 
existing mileage of concrete paved 
roads had declined to 540 miles. 
This represents a net decrease of 328 
miles of slab pavement which simply 
disappeared from the statistical rec- 
ord of Florida. 


Naturally, most of it turned up 
under the classification of heavy- 
duty asphalt when it was resurfaced. 
In the same period, the mileage of 
asphalt paving increased from 476 
to 3,989 miles. 


Thus, when advocates of rigid 
slab paving argue that maintenance 
is lower on that type of pavement, 
we must ask: What pavements are 
you talking about—those still in var- 
ious stages of disintegration, or 
those that have been resurfaced and 
reclassified? 


In spite of this bookkeeping leg- 
erdemain, modern heavy-duty as- 
phalt concrete (to distinguish it 
from old-style “blacktop”) is gener- 
ally proving out lower in mainte- 
nance costs as well as substantially 
more economical to build. However, 
with the keeping of pavement main- 
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tenance records being the delight- 
fully muddled exercise that it is, it 
is virtually impossible to establish 
beyond challenge a lower mainte- 
nance for either type of pavement. 
Reputable engineers throw up their 
hands in dismay and call it a stand- 
off. 

This leaves the conscientious 
highway administrator with a choice 
of two paving materials—the lower 


‘cost asphalt and the costlier con- 


crete. He must weigh, also, the 
unique advantages of modern as- 
phalt paving. Its speed of construc- 
tion. Its cushioned riding quality. 
The ease and speed of maintenance: 
no costly and tedious replacement 
of fractured and spalled slabs. Just 
a speedy seal coat which restores 


the surface to _ better-than-new 
condition. 
Also, asphalt concrete’s initial 


construction costs are much _ less 
than for rigid type paving. A com- 
parison of bids in the various states 
show this most clearly. For example, 
in North Dakota, where engineers 
must take extra care in designing 
pavements because of the extreme 
temperature changes, highway offi- 
cials selected rugged asphalt con- 
crete for a recent 12-mile dual high- 
way project at an estimated savings 
of $48,348 per mile to the state’s 
taxpayers. Close to $600,000 in 
savings. 


A comparison of bid prices on the 
14.7-mile New Hampshire Turnpike 
shows that asphalt construction 
saved a big $85,000 per mile in first 
costs. That’s nearly a million and a 
quarter savings. And on a 12.7-mile 
section of U. S. Interstate Highway 
99 in the State of Washington sav- 
ings were $30,000 a mile compared 
to a connecting slab-paved section. 
Total savings of $381,000. Just that 
much more money to buy more dur- 
able roads. 


The highway officials who de- 


signed asphalt paving for the Maine, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma and Virginia 
Turnpikes, after inviting alternate 
bids, found—like New Hampshire 
—that asphalt was the best buy. Also, 
the consulting engineers who recom- 


~~ 


| 


mended asphalt for Florida’s “Sun- | 


shine State Parkway” and the Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Turnpikes found asphalt the most 
economical pavement. 


In Florida, the “Sunshine State 
Parkway” set a new record in econ- 
omy of construction. Original engi- 
neering estimates set the cost of the 


Miami-Ft. Pierce leg of the parkway 


at $74 million. Actual costs ran 
about $62 million, or about $574,000 
per mile for the 108 mile section. 
This compares with the average per- 
mile cost of $1 million, estimated by 
the Bureau of Public Roads officials 
during the early 1958 Senate roads 
hearings in Washington, D. C. 

The modern, heavy-duty asphalt 
concrete pavement is a product of 
modern technological advance. It 
should not be confused with so- 
called “blacktop”—a thin and poorly 
controlled type of construction 
which we commonly associate with 
the old farm-to-market roads of yes- 
teryear. The development of the 
modern turnpike type asphalt pave- 
ment coincides with the appearance 
and development of the mechanical 
paver which first appeared on the 
construction scene in numbers in 
the early 1930's. 


The rising popularity of asphalt 
concrete paving is attested by the 
fact that the existing mileage of this 
type pavement on the state highway 
systems has risen in the last 10 years 
from 68,245 miles in 1945 to 194,295 
miles in 1955. These are the latest 
figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. Significantly, in 
the same period, the mileage of con- 
crete pavement has dwindled from 


93,174 miles to less than 75,000 miles. 
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If you still doubt, watch a black- 
top road on a rainy day when water 
collects in channels created by 
wheels of moving vehicles. Those 
ruts develop from wheel pressure 
forcing the flexible pavement to give. 
It is just a matter of time until deep 
pot-holes appear and another costly 
repair job is started. 

It is interesting to note that on 
the present Indiana test road, built 
under federal supervision, blacktop 
builders were so anxious to con- 
struct a pavement that would hold 
up in competition with concrete that 
their per square cost was 49 cents 
greater. On the 180-mile Indiana 
toll road, where toll engineers 
required both types of pavement 
to be designed to carry the same 
axle load, concrete saved $62,436 per 
mile. 


Accelerated load testing on the 
“showdown” test road in Indiana 
reveals that the asphalt section is 
beginning to show signs of distress 
while the concrete pavement goes 
on and on, unmarked, and bearing 
out the contention that today’s 
heavy duty, quiet concrete highways 
will last 50 years under the worst 
traffic conditions. 

Foolproof figures published by 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
and directly comparing concrete 
and high type bituminous pave- 
ments over a composite 10,000-mile 
national stretch show that the annual 
cost of maintaining blacktop is $230 
more per mile than concrete. 

It is “concrete evidence” such as 
this plus rigid pavement’s estab- 
lished record of outlasting the best 
of the slippery blacktop roads that 
led New York and Ohio highway 
authorities to construct their great 
new Interstate arteries in concrete. 


In Florida, concrete highways 
average about 18 years of age. Total 
mileage in use has dropped because 
the state has built only 96 miles of 


rigid pavement during the post-war 
era, 1946-55. Although most of our 
concrete roads in Florida were put 
down prior to modern road building 
techniques, approximately 98 per 
cent of them 15 years of age remain 
in use today. 

There are numerous stretches of 
concrete pavement in the state put 
down on unstabilized soil but re- 
maining in good condition after years 
of heavy duty. The Orlando Sentinel- 
Star singles out one of them for com- 
ment—about eight miles of rigid 
pavement on U. S. No. 1 just north 
of Cocoa. 

“This stretch of highway has been 
in use, to our memory, for some 25 
years or better. It has required no 
upkeep except in two or three places, 
and there the fault was in the ground 
foundation and not the concrete. 

“If all our present roads were re- 
placed with concrete, think of the 
millions the department would save 
on repairs. It could go into new 
construction. However, this would 
not set well with the road builders 
or the politicians, for the latter use 
the millions of dollars in contracts 
that are let annually as a means of 
collecting large campaign donations. 
And the contractors are not too inter- 
ested in building roads that last too 
long.” 

The publisher of the Washington 
County News at Chipley recalls that 
concrete was put down on U. S. 
Highway No. 90 the year he began 
publishing his paper—1931. Twenty- 
seven years later, he declares, this 
ten-mile stretch just east of Chipley is 
in excellent condition despite volume 
traffic. On the other side of the com- 
munity, a blacktop road of equal 
iength has been rebuilt three times 
during that same period, he points 
out in commenting on the state's cri- 
tical road position today. 

Cities, too, enjoy remarkable suc- 
cess using concrete. New Smyrna 
and Titusville have rigid pavement 


in use that was put down in the 
1920's. The City of Jacksonville re- 
cently resurfaced Orange Street—a 
concrete pavement that served the 
Gateway City for forty-one years 
without major repair. 

Longevity follows concrete. In 
Georgia, accurate and detailed high- 
way department records prove rigid 
pavement’s complete superiority. A 
study of that state’s ten most heavily 
travelled highways reveals that since 
the date of original construction, the 
concrete mileage has required only 
43.6 per cent resurfacing or recon- 
struction while the blacktop mileage, 
covering approximately the same dis- 
tance, has required 151.7 per cent. 

Construction cost, longevity and 
easy riding qualities all must take a 
back seat to safety for, here, human 
life is involved. Again, concrete 
scores heavily. 

After-dark accidents in the United 
States account for more than half of 
all accidents that are fatal, yet only 
one-third as many cars are on the 
roads at that time. The advantage 
of light-reflecting concrete leaps at 
you when you know that it is a 
scientific fact that drivers can see 
four times better at night on con- 
crete. Blacktop reflects only about 
5 per cent of the headlight 
illumination. 

Skidding out of control strikes ter- 
ror in any driver's heart, and those 
“Slippery When Wet” signs so fre- 
quently seen on all blacktop roads 
are a constant reminder of danger. 
You never see such warnings on 
gritty concrete. 

Official North Carolina highway 
accident records should galvanize 
motorists into action. A two-million 
mile study that covered 6,000 acci- 
dents on that state’s busiest highways 
proved that for equal vehicle miles 
blacktop produced 67 per cent more 
skidding accidents and 32 per cent 


more fatal accidents than did 
concrete. 
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People...and Changes 








STANFORD NEWMAN eshas_sbeen 
elected chairman of the board and MIL- 
LARD NEWMAN, president, of M & N 
Cigar Manufacturers, Inc., in Tampa. 
Stanford also becomes president of the 
Standard Cigar Company, -the manufac- 
turing division of M & N, and Millard 
assumes the vice presidency. 

The reorganization of officers of the 
firms is due to the recent death of J. C. 


NEWMAN, president and founder of 
both concerns. 
FRANK PURPURA, manager of the 


Florida Division of Libby, McNeill and 
Libby in Ocala resigned last month and 
is succeeded by HARRY C. WALKER, 
a 35-year veteran of the Libby organiza- 
tion. Walker had _ been previously 
assigned to the executive staff of the 
company in Chicago. 

Purpura became manager of the Florida 
Division when in 1950 Libby purchased 
the Purpura Brothers plant in Ocala. 


JACK F. COOPER ASSOCIATES, INC., 
Miami Beach consulting engineering firm, 
has been reorganized as GRANT, MILLER 
ASSOCIATES, INC. Frank Miller, execu- 
tive vice president, said reorganization of 
the firm was made after Jack F. Cooper 
sold his interests in the company. 


JOHN H. HARDING, former manager 
of the Orlando plant of Cast-Crete Corpor- 
ation of Florida, has been made general 
manager for the eastern area, in overall 
charge of both production and sales. Cast- 
Crete also promoted CLIFF NONN, for- 
merly the Tampa area salesman, to assistant 
to RALPH W. HUGHES, vice president in 
charge of sales. Nonn is now in charge 
of Hillsborough and Pinellas Counties. 
PAUL HITCHCOCK was given general 
charge of the West Florida area and 
ROBERT H. HINEY was appointed sales 


engineer. 


L. EDMOND RAST, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph, was elected 
president and WILLARD H. PEARSALL, 
JR., Fla. Machine & Foundry Co., elected 
vice president of the newly organized 
Jacksonville chapter of the National 
Association of Accountants. 


EUGENE G. BREEDLOVE is the new 
vice president of the Florida National 
Bank at Jacksonville. 


ROGER CONKLIN, former staff an- 
nouncer for radio station WCKR, Miami, 
has joined the Miami Seaquarium as 
director of sales and promotion. 
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Five new assistant vice presidents were 
recently appointed from within the ranks 
by Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air 
Lines Board chairman, “to strengthen 
Eastern’s sales and operations team in an 
intensified drive against declining reve- 
nues.” The new assistant vice presidents 
are EDWIN L. WILLIAMS, Florida divi- 
sion sales manager; HERBERT C. DOBBS, 
head of Eastern’s Latin American division; 
AMBROSE L. CHABOT, director of main- 


tenance and engineering; FRANK E. 
WILLIAMS, superintendent of ground 
operations, and MAURICE B. WEST- 


PHAL, New York City division sales 


manager. 


J. ARCH AVARY, JR., former Atlanta 
stock broker and banker, has been named 
vice president of the Mercantile National 


Bank of Miami Beach. 


REUEL W. ELTON, former executive 
vice president of the American Society 
of Association Executives and present sec- 
retary emeritus, has been named director 
of the new Fort Lauderdale office of Flor- 
ida Convention Services, Inc., convention 
booking and management agency for a 
state-wide string of leading hotels and 
for national organizations. 

Elton was also made secretary of the 
firm. He recently resigned as Manager 
of the Industrial Bureau of the Ft. Lauder- 
dale Chamber of Commerce. 


JOHN J. ENGEL, veteran newscaster 
and former news editor for Miami radio 
station WGBS, has been appointed assist- 
ant director of public relations for National 
Airlines. 


JOHN C. SHELTON has been named 
president of Florida Builders, Inc., St. 
Petersburg. J. F. (JACK) POLLARD and 
JACK Y. WILLIAMS were named vice 
presidents of the multi-million dollar oper- 


ation, JOHN D. McPHERSON_ was 
named treasurer and comptroller and 


MRS. RUTH F. BROTHERS, assistant 
secretary of the corporation. 


E. T. CASLER will retire August 31 as 
manager of the Florida department of 
International Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration’s phosphate minerals division. 
He will be succeeded by FLOYD B. 
BOWEN, production manager of all oper- 
ations in the division. 


PAUL A. DELAMATER has been re- 
elected president of the Winter Haven 
Citrus Growers Association. 


WILLIAM G. COYLE, JR. has _ been 
appointed manager of American Can Co.'s 
Canco division in Plymouth succeeding 
WILLIAM J. FAIRNINGTON who has 
been transferred to the company’s inter- 
national division in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Coyle, a native of Atlanta and a 
Georgia Tech product (mechanical engi- 
neering) was formerly assistant manager 
of the Baltimore plant. 


PAT DODSON, Pensacola, has opened 
an advertising agency known as The Pat 
Dodson Agency in the Lawyers’ Building 
Present Dodson accounts include Mutual 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Pensacola, Spearman Brewing Company 
and the First National Bank in Milton. 


THOMAS H. GUTHRIE has been pro- 
moted to director of public information 
for Florida Power Corporation, St. Peters- 
burg. R. N. ROBERTSON, formerly 
director of advertising has been promoted 
to a position in the sales department. In 
his new job, Guthrie will supervise all 
advertising and public affairs for the 
utility. 


JOHN F. MONAHAN, general sales 
manager of the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
since 1955, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and director of all sales for Jim 
Mills & Associates, Inc., hotel represen- 
tatives and consultants. 


ROBERT P. OWENS, former manager 
of the Industry Development Department 
of the Florida Development Commission, 
has joined the staff of Rader and Asso- 
ciates in charge of the Industrial Develop- 
ment and Engineering Department. 


URIAL BLOUNT, JR., of DeLand, was 
elected state Jaycee president at the 
organization’s annual convention in Tampa. 
Executive Director is T. K. Abbott of 
Lakeland. 


HARRY R. FRIEDMAN, Miami Beach 
food service facilities designer and con- 
sultant, has been elected president of 
the new International Society of Food 
Service Consultants. The group was 
formed for the purpose of education and 
mutual exchange of ideas of food service 
equipment. 


ROBERT E. DAY, vice president and 
controller of Chase Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Miami Beach, was 
appointed deputy governor of the Amer- 
ican Savings and Loan Institute for 
Florida. 
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RICHARD ERVIN, Florida Attorney 
General, was elected vice president of the 
National Association of Attorneys General 
at the group’s convention in Chicago last 
month. Ervin has served as Florida’s 
attorney general since 1949 and has re- 
ceived state and national recognition for 
his efforts to suppress organized gambling 
and criminal activities. 


ARTHUR McCORMACK, First National 
Bank of Miami assistant vice president 
and former president of the Miami chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking, 
was elected to the AIB executive council 
at the institute’s Kansas City convention. 


WILLIAM T. CRISWELL, former 
Venezuelan insurance executive, has been 
appointed to the executive staff of Amer- 
ican Bonded Mortgage Co., Miami. 


JOE H. SMITH, former manager of 
National Airlines stations in Norfolk and 
Richmond, is the new senior station man- 
ager in Miami. He succeeds E. J. NOR- 
TON, who has taken a leave of absence. 


EDWARD T. THOMPSON, JR. has 
been named senior vice president and 
treasurer of Riddle Airlines, Miami-based 
cargo carrier. 


PETER T. CRAVEN has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to HOWARD 
]. KORTH, president of AAXICO Air- 
lines. He is a former executive of Riddle 
Airlines. 


R. L. MOTT has been appointed super- 
intendent of the South Florida division 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad with 
headquarters in Tampa, it was announced 
by J. N. Broetzman, of Norfolk, general 
manager of the line. 

He succeeds W. J. WINFREE, trans- 
ferred to Raleigh, as superintendent of the 
Virginia Division. 


ROBERT A. CRECELIUS has become 
associated with Head-Beckham Insurance 
Agency, Inc., of Miami. He formerly had 
his own agency in Indiana. 


THOMAS M. WARE was elected presi- 
dent of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. by the company’s board of direc- 
tors in Chicago. He has played a large 
part in development of the firm’s phos- 
phate mining and processing operations 
in Polk County. Ware succeeds his 
father LOUIS WARE, who was elected 
chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer. 


WALTER LEE BURDETTE, formerly 
of Lakeland, is the new manager of the 
Jim Walter Corporation of Avon Park. 
He is a native of Atlanta, Ga., and was 
associated with the corporation in Lake- 
land for about a year before being trans- 
ferred to Avon Park. 


New officers of the Florida State 
Exchange Club elected at their state con- 
vention in Clearwater include RAY M. 
EARNEST, Miami, president; DURAND 
A. HOLLADAY, Miami, vice president; 
ROBERT R. SNEAD, Fort Lauderdale, 
secretary, and JOSEPH J. GALLO, Lake 
Worth, Treasurer. 


THOMAS H. FITZPATRICK, JR., has 
been added to the staff of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce to handle 
expanded governmental affairs activities, 
it was announced by W. SCOTT CHRIS- 
TOPHER, chamber general manager. 


New president of the Cadillac Hotel, 
Miami Beach, is RALPH HERBERT, vet- 
eran Chicago automobile distributor and 
Miami Beach auto rental and _ leasing 
executive. 


Two merchandising experts have been 
added to the staff of Associated Grocers 
of Florida, Inc. They are MEL STAN- 
LEY, formerly of Carnation Milk, and 
CLINT SUMMERS, veteran meat market 
man. 


Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach, has 
named ROBERT ROBINSON, formerly 
with the Seville Hotel, as its executive 
vice president and general manager. 


JAMES E. WEBSTER, financial staff 
assistant in the Atlanta treasury depart- 
ment of Southern Bell Telephone Co., has 
been transferred to Miami as South 
Florida treasury cashier. 


CALVIN B. JOHNSON, a vice presi- 
dent of the Pablum-Bib Corporation, has 
been named manager at the firm’s Lake- 
land plant. The plant produces fruit juices 
for infants. 


R. D. JACKSON, president of the 
Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, was elected 
vice chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association at 
its annual meeting in Chicago recently. 
Jackson has served as a member of the 
board for the past five years. FRANK 
L. COUNE, Jackson Grain director of 
research and nutrition, was elevated to 
the executive committee of the AFMA 
nutrition council. 


R. K. MOOREHOUSE, of Miami, was 
elected president of the Florida Whole- 
salers’ Association. R. H. JOHNSON, 
Tampa, was named. vice president, and 
E. CLYDE AMMERMAN, JR., Orlando, 


treasurer. 


CHESTER MAIER was elected vice 
president of the Miami National Bank. 
A veteran of 16 years as a New York 
banker and former vice president of the 
Commercial Bank of Miami, Maier joined 
Miami National two months ago and will 
head the installment loan department. 


W. DOUGLAS HANDLEY and DAVE 
TURNER, both of Ft. Lauderdale, and 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL of Largo an- 
nounced the purchase of a 6500-acre 
farm just west of Lafayette, Georgia for 
industrial development. The purchase 
price was not announced, but Handley 
said he and his associates expect eventu- 
ally to have an investment of more than 
$2 million on the land. Handley said part 
of the land will be used for a limestone 
mining operation, initially employing 
about 50 persons. 


DAVE JOHNSON of Pensacola was 
elected president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents today, succeed- 
ing EUGENE F. WISE of Orlando. 


The 1000-member organization also 


elected NEIL D. COATS of Miami 
first vice president and LAMAR U. 
HUTCHINSON, Orlando, second vice 
president. 


New directors elected were GEORGE 
H. SWEET, Miami; JOHN D. BAILY, 
St. Augustine; and D. C. HAYNES, Ft. 
Pierce. 


ERNEST S. KILLGORE, St. Peters- 
burg, was elected president of the Florida 
Concrete and Products Association during 
the fourth convention at Ft. Lauderdale. 
The association represents the concrete 
block, ready mixed concrete, precast and 
prestress concrete industries in Florida. 


J. H. KEELE, Florida Power and 
Light Co., promotion manager, was 
elected to vice president in charge of sales 
promotion. Keele joined FPL in 1926 
and has been sales promotion manager 
since 1950. FPL also boosted the utility’s 
quarterly dividend from 35 to 38 cents a 
share on common stock. 


New American Express Co. district 
manager in Miami for the Florida-Carib- 
bean area is ROBERT F. RAETZ, veteran 
American Express official. He replaces 
D. L. HARMON, who has been trans- 
ferred to New York. 
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Introducing...... 


Mle sing Inc. 


Nationwide 


car and truck leasing service 
Reduce your transportation Cost! 





+ A TAX ADVANTAGE 

te RELEASES CAPITAL 

x FIXES OPERATING COST 

s+ LOWERS BOOKKEEPING COST 
+e REAL TIME SAVER 

+ CUTS TRANSPORT COST 


% REDUCES OPERATING VS. 
OWNING COST 


Whatever your needs . . . cars, sports cars, 
trucks, even special commercial rigs in sizes 
and colors to suit you, B&B LEASING, INC., 
has a plan to serve you. 


Choose from three basic lease plans; 
1. FULL MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. NET LEASE 


3. FINANCE LEASE 
... terms for 12 to 36 months 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 
Ph. at 4-7271 Day, or Night at 4-6051 


@ LEASING, INc. 


P. O. BOX 237, 15 E. BROADWAY, FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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LETTERS: 


An Ad Man Reviews 
TREND’S Ad Survey 


There’s one thing clearly evident in the 
results of your Industrial Advertising 
Survey. And that is—Advertising has 
been relegated to a secondary position by 
most of your respondents. 


Here are the reasons: 


1. Only one third of your respondents 
employ an advertising agency, and more 
than half of them indicate their adver- 
tising director has no professional training 
or experience. Using inexperience to 
cure sales is like hiring a pre-med student 
to cure illness. And in these times of 
return to hard sell, too! 


2. More than half spend less than one- 
half of one per cent of total gross sales 
on advertising. 


3. One third advertise mostly on 
impulse. 


And so the story becomes clear. They 
are trying to get to be “fust with the 
leastest.” Hit and miss advertising has 
never paid off and never will, yet indus- 
try continues to do it. I should say 
rather, small industry continues to do it. 
Big industry can’t afford it. Big industry 
learned a long time. ago they could only 
afford planned advertising—that’s how 
they got big! 


Media evaluation before purchase of 
space is possibly the most important 
single factor for success of an advertise- 
ment. You must reach the people who 
have a use for your product and the 
money to buy it. The impulse buyer sel- 
dom has time or resources to do this. 
Maybe he buys the ad because he likes 
the salesman—when the ad doesn’t pull 
he blames the magazine, advertising in 
general—anybody but himself. Actually 
he may unknowingly have sent his mes- 
sage to the wrong audience. 


The second big reason for failure, is, 
the advertiser may not only have chosen 
the wrong audience, he may have sent 
the wrong message. A nationwide survey 
shows that industrial ads fail for these 
four reasons: 1. They lack specific infor- 
mation. 2. Are dull for the most part. 
3. Often make misleading claims, and 
4. Don’t Jibe with readers’ “thinking.” 

These faults, in a large part, are the 
result of an inexperienced advertising 
writer—or an uninformed advertising 
writer—trying to fill space with words. 
A resourceful advertising man who will 
learn his product—and the market—will 
seldom raise his flag on the wrong flagpole. 


Bergen F. Newell 
Account Executive 
R. E. McCarthy & Associates, Inc. | 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Tallahassee Letter 








ITS HARDLY “FINDERS KEEPERS”-It’s far from “finders keepers” for Florida treasure hunters. 
The state has doubled its take to 25 per cent. A lease to hunt treasure still costs $100 but the unlimited 
territory has been cut down to 50 square miles of navigable water in no more than three counties, a 


minimum bond of $500 is required and a report of activities must be made quarterly. Use of explosives 
requires a special permit. 


FLORIDA CONGRESSMEN PRESS FOR CANAL—Florida Congressmen are pressing for federal aid for the 
$160 million cross Florida barge canal which would connect with existing improved channels in 26 
states and allow continuous movement of 1,500 ton barges between the Gulf of Mexico and Mississippi 
Valley areas and the Atlantic seaboard. 

It would extend from Jacksonville along the St. Johns River, up the Oklawaha River and then cut 
through to the Gulf near Yankeetown. Sen. Spessard Holland said the canal’s chances depend on a 
“heightened view of its importance to national defense.” 


FLORIDA MAY NEED NEW UNEMPLOYMENT LAW-—New state legislation may be necessary for 
Florida to participate in the new federal program for temporary extension on unemployment benefits. 
That is the question Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin will have to decide if Gov. LeRoy Collins says Florida 
should participate in the program. Florida has the shortest period of unemployment in the nation— 

5 to 16 weeks. If the state comes under the federal proposal, coverage could be extended 2% to 8 weeks. 


STATE TREASURY GETS REFUND-—Refund of nearly $7,000 to the state treasury was made when the 


state board of health reported that only $8,960 was spent of the $15,000 emergency release to feed jobless 
migrants. 


STUDY RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEM-—Land values over the state will be brought into sharper focus by 
Governor LeRoy Collins’ special committee studying road rights-of-way problems. Some change in 
procedure for condemning property for public use may result to cut costs of road building. 


FSU READIES FOR NUCLEAR “FIRING RANGE”—Just a hundred feet from heavily traveled U. S. 90 
on the Florida State University campus at Tallahassee, will be set up “targets” on a nuclear “firing range” 
when the world’s third 10 million electron volt tandem style accelerator and its companion, a three 
million electron volt accelerator, are put in operation. 
Limonite, an iron oxide mined in Lumpkin, Ga. probably will shield the concrete housing deep in the 
hillside that slopes down from the highway. This will prevent harmful radiation from bouncing off 
the targets. 


ONE PER CENT AUTO TAX HOLDS UP-—That one per cent sales tax levied on motor vehicles by 1957 
legislature is going to stick. Challenged by a Miami auto dealer, it has been ruled valid by Circuit 
Judge W. May Walker in Tallahassee. 


FLORIDIANS LIKE COLD STUFF—Winter or summer Floridians like iced desserts. Estimated 21 gallons of 
ice cream and other frozen desserts are consumed annually in the state. Usual summer production 
is about 22 per cent above winter volume but last year Florida production had only a 15 per cent 
winter-summer differential. 


LOAN MONEY OR GIVE UP LICENSE—Loan money or give up license, State Comptroller Ray E. Green 
has warned some 50 corporations holding small loan company permits in the state but who have 
never actually gone into business. 


NORTH FLORIDA WATCHES FOR OIL—North Florida landowners are watching operations as oil 


hunters drill deepest test well ever attempted in Georgia—8,500 feet—18 miles west of Bainbridge 
near the Florida state line. 
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Another industrial first for Tampa! 

Steel, for years an integral part of Tampa's in- 
dustrial assets, jumped to the forefront in Tampa’s 
1958 economy with the addition of a steel mill, two 
fabricating plants and a distribution warehouse — 
all since January 1. 

Florida Electric Steel Mill, Division of Florida 
Steel Corporation, Tampa: Erecting mill for the 
production of steel. Mill will include Florida’s first 
electric furnace and first steel rolling mill. Billets 
will be poured in August, and rolling mill will be in 
operation in October. 

Laclede Steel Company, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Office, plant and warehouse now in operation on 
Tampa’s waterfront. First barge load of steel ar- 
rived at Tampa plant recently direct from Alton, 
Illinois, via the Mississippi River and Gulf of Mexico. 
The Laclede Tampa plant will produce reinforcing 
rods to specification. 


Sent free on request, this 
brochure will give you 
up-to-date information on 
every phase of Tampa's 
economy. 


Hlorida’s ical dzeo€ mide comes to TAMPA! 
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Crane unloading ladle at plant of Florida Electric Steel Mill, Tampa. 


National Wire Products Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland: New Tampa plant will receive wire coils 
via cargo vessel for fabrication into concrete rein- 
forcing mesh. 


Crucible Steel Company of America, New York, 
New York: Warehouse completed on Tampa’s deep- 
water port for storage and distribution of full range 
of Crucible steel products. 

Representing a capital investment of nearly 
$4,000,000, the addition of these facilities to Tampa’s 
long-established steel plants, greatly expands the 
local availability of all types of steel products — 
another advantage of a Tampa location economy- 
minded industrialists will find extremely interesting. 


Get the facts on Tampa! Write today for your 
personalized copy of “Tampa — Industrial Hub of 
Florida” —a new brochure designed expressly ) 
for industrialists, manufacturers and plant site 
engineers. Address F. Arthur Turner, Chairman, 
Committtee of 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, Tampa, Florida. 





HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 








